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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, in Biology, with special reference to 
aration for a Medical Course, and in Gener 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and 
German, Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gz0. J. Brusu, 
Esecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





LINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. The 
course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who p wy themselves to fish 
in the State; to others, r year. 
School Department offers , est fe and 
oa pre aring for colleg' e or for business. Tui- 
$50 per year. ‘Cranmer School Depese- 
~ at farvishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good, practical ed 
vear. Terms 
1882. For oneal Tl cddress Edwin C. Fc ea 
President, 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
SONG. cocceccccoceds pews dasesedccdeues ete 50 
Lectures ........ Mevstthados eb eseccene ee ae 100 
Common School Edition........ sapets sce $1 50 
Counting House Edition Seeverecccesee -» 300 


BE pnccsoce Senccceoeseessedevvececs 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for exami 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 


205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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lege, Polytechnic Sehool and Business. 
II. MANUAL "TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. 


Machine- Work, and the management of the E 
Girls and yonng Ladies. Enrolment, 420 pupils. 
elor of Philosophy. III. Master of Arts. 


eer. IL. Mechanical Engineer. 
Gree of Science. VIL. Doctor of Philosophy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Of St. Louis. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principa.. 
Enrolment, 874 pupils. 


for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction rans through Three Years. 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language e and Literature, Draw- 
ing and the Use of Tools; the last named egw = Bg Pattern: 


Ill. MARY INSTITUTE: C. 5S. PEunaLE P PRINCIPAL. A Completely Equipped School for 


IV. THE COLLEGE: M.S. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 
IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEG 
Ill. Chemist. 


VF. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: W. G@. HAMMOND, LL.D., Dean. 


A Preparatory School, for Col- 


WOODWARD, Director. This is a School 


aes: Blacksmithing, 
mrolment, 102 pupils. 


REES.—I Civil En- 
Iv. Engineer of Mines. V. Architect. VI 





Manual Training School. 


In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all fa- 
cilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c, 
are adequately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to work-shop instruction in 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. Wolfe’s, 1014. N. 
Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per month and upward. 

A dining room or private restaurant has been opened by Mrs. Eaton, at No. 1725 Washington 
Avenue [one block from the University and Law. Buildings], where full board can be obtained at 
$3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates. 

For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


W. G. ELIOT, CHANCELLOR. 





EF'or Sale. 


I will sell the Shuqualak Female College, with 
all its appurtenances; or one-half interest in 
same. The buildings are new and commodious, 
The equipment is complete. The situation is 
favorable, andthe character of the school firmly 
established . ; 

My object is to give my time more to the Uni- 
versity. 

Cerrespondence solicited. L.M. STONE. 

SHUQUALAK, Miss., March 20, 1882. 

15-4 6 








AGENTS rae xorice. AGENTS 


I will send you on receipt of 30 cents, one of 
my Princess Needle Caskets, it contains one hun- 
dred needles, four papers of large-eyed needles. 
The Casket is manufactured of fine velvet and 
beautifully ornamented with gilt. Send stamp 
for terms and 30 cents for sample and go to work 
—you can make from $10.00 to $15.00 per day. 
Money refunded if not as represented. Other 


ag goods in quantities. eo 
15-46 K.S HARDING, 
22 N. Eutaw Street, Fi ng Ma. 


Six Months roe ets 


ordering my pack of A ag le Chromo Cards 





SHAKSPEARE 


In 4 duodecimo Vols. of 4,000 pages— 
mammoth type —embracing a life of the 
Poet—comments and annotations—an introduc- 
tion to each play—a running glossary —and 
illustrated——making it the most complete, 
convenient, accurate, readable, and thor- 
oughly enjoyable Shakspeare ever pul- 


‘lished. 


No matter how many editions of the ‘*Bard 
of Avon’’ one has, to see thfs, is to desire its 
possession—it is indeed incomparable and 
unequalled. Tointroduce it everywhere, 
we will present a set to any person willing to 
give a few hours work—such (no others) 
may address us with stamp, for particulars. 
Agents of ability and energy, wanted at 
once—as the work is sold by subscription. 
ESTILL & CO., Publishers, Mansfield, O. 


LOOK! 


Pleasant and profitable employment is offered 
TEACHERS and others by the Auburn. Portrait 
Company. Send your address for particulars to 

BRUCE & CO., 
ae 91 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 





AGENTS 


WANTED. One agent, man or woman, in 
every post village in the United States. 50 per 
cent commission and valuable prem‘ums given. 
No money required till goods are sold. 


Best Agency Ever Offered. 
Involves no risk whatever. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. B.A. SILL, office 319 Pearl street, P.O. 
Box 1478, New York. 15-4 








with your name only 1 Address a Ww. 
Frederick, Wellsville, N 5-4 








PRIZES 


$275.00 


in aah 


PRIZES 


s Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES from #5-00 to 350.00 each, 
for the best Pencil Drawings made with 


DIZLON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 
can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent they may 


possess. 


a pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 


Jos. Dixon Crucible CGo., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRIZES 


One prize of. $50.00 is offered to Art Students. 


For 


PRIZES” 
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Chemicals & Chemical Apparatus: 





For Schools and Colleges. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW,* 
828 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE far- 
nished on application 15-4 9 


820.80 Worth of Music for $1.00. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


Bennage’s Weekly Musicale 
$1.00 per year, single copies 5c. Send for sam- 
plecopy and inducements to agents. 
112 South Eleventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
15-4 It 















Wedding and Visiting Cards 
INVITATIONS, 
TICKETS, PROGRAMS. 


<7 


<2 








MOM ele aaah Te 


eae eee 


FINE 





Sef oo 
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To Newspaper Canvassers. 


10 Cents to $1.00 Commission Paid on 

3,000 Popular Newspapers and Peri- 

a ° odicals. 

Send 10c for Agents’ wholesale list. Largest 
and Oldest Subscription Agency in the world. 

Address H. A. KENYON, P. M., Dwight, Ill. 

15-4 It 

r4 STEEL PLATE and Pearl Chromo Cards 
9 (halfeach) name on, 10c. packs, $1. 
$50 given to best agent. Full particulars with 
first order. NaTIoNaAL CARD 
ven, Conn. 





orKs, New Ha- 
15-4 It 





a Established in 1804. 
Optical, 
Mathematical, 
and Soientifie 
INSTRUMENTS 








Of every Description and Va- 
riety. Send 8c stamp for our 
116 page fine illustrated optical catalogue of Mi- 
croscopes, Telescopes, Spectroscopes, Eyeglas- 
ses, Spectacles, &c.; or 3 cent stamp for our 112 
page fully illustrated Mathematical catalogue ef 
Civil engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments— 
Drawing Supplies of all kinds, Aneroids, Ped- 
ometers, &. 


BENJ, PIKE’S SON & co., 
14-12 12t 928 Broadway, N. Y. 





To Get a Practical Education 
GO TO 


G Johnson Hf, 

VOMsithtti 

210 and 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo 
xP Write for Circulars. xv-tf 


=e“ AMERIGA" 2 


f° > SELL ns all Ci Military 
of both Nevdh and Gan Political Anistory 





Administration—the Biograp 200 va 
ment Americans—All Great tm g fae oo 


tements 
passed over this country—Famous Witchcraft } on 
aan. Jeooary Ex Excitement, 1826—W) nes’ 
it Rappi ~ 


South America, down to Garfield’s | imitatio: 


A GENERAL AGENT WANTED! 


In every County for fast-selling Book. 
$238 OO Made by an Agent in a Week. 


Address at once, PALLISER, PALLISER & CO., P. 0. Drawer 89, 
Two new books will be ready in spring. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 





Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
at asingle stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail 81, Ciroular and sam- 
ple writing free. J. W. STOAKES 
Milan, O. 14 126t 





& . name 
Dr. Case Carbolate of Tar Inh 
15-46 








USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR ‘YOUR BLACK BOARDS. 


s@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated-Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length eee 


Directions for Use. 


Firnst—Make the surface on gay ~~ Slating is te be appl lied as smooth as possible. ‘Use sand 
or emory paper if soon can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains sotto Lathe paneer set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 
ae or applying the 


Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three - ty inches wide 
Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if d 


Maite and stir the § till thoroughly mixed; and the nie emt be even, in 
peplging tt Slating take as few strokes as = ‘draw: ete the brush the entire width of the 

it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush arevisible after the slating is dry. 
FourtH—After the — yy he 9 the boards smooth with emery or sand-pa) (rubb the grit 
from off fm gd ng han dk the second coat same as first. he in ld 

Blackboard tw qoute Vill be pay If applied to the wall, three coa ” ates 

———$ 
tlon—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
eee manufac’ of it throw Se the United States. Dwight Holbrook the inventor‘ 
the first liquid ever 0: for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
ns, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that will not -epny dir and it will last Ten years. 
by mail on tppiiaiion. Send fo Brushes furnished if aol te peperent 
application. Send for circular of Blaskboant “Chasers, and qveryhuing oh 
var school. Address, with stamp for reply, and send direct 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in — — of all kinds, 





Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Me. 


a VES ES ARERR EERE ESE, C= 
all HN LIL SLIELILALAL NL IAL ALAY 


+ 5.915 N. Sint Stree, St. Louis< 
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od GUMMED LABELS » ADVERTISING CARDS b> 


Bae, RYH ae 


The Best Work at Low Prices 


VELSLSRSSSLASSES 





CARDS, CIRCULARS, 
CHECKS, NOTES, 
CATALOGUES. 
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| CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 
—f{— 
North, East and West. 


—o— 


The shortest, quickest and only line under 
one management running two daily indepen. 
dent trains between St. Louis and Chicago, 
connecting in the Union Depot at Chicago 
with through day and Pullman drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars without change, for all points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest, 
Michigan, Canada and all New England and 
Eastern cities. 

The popular and finest equipped line be 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, running 
two daily express trains, connecting in the 
Union Depot at Kansas City for all points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. Morning and even- 
ing train for Hannibal, Quincy and Keokuk. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the finest in 
the world. Elegant Reclining Chair cars, 
without extra charge. 

Palace Dining Cars—meals enjoyed at leis 
ure. Steel, stone and iron bridges. Train 
porters to attend to wants of travelers. 

Careful and obliging men im charge. 

To secure these advantages, see that your 
tickets read via Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

St. Louis Ticket Office, No. 117 N Fourth 
Street, cor of Pine, and at the Union Depot. 

8. H. KNIGHT, Ticket Agent. 





New California Route. 


January 1, 1882, the new line to California 
via El Paso, Texas, composed of the St. L., 
Iron Mountain and Southern Railway, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, and Southern Pacific 
Railway, will be opened. Its equipment will 
be superb. New palace sleeping cars, built 
expressly for this line, will leave St. Louis 
Union Depot at 9 a.m. daily, via the Iron 
Mountain Route, and run through to Den- 
ing without change, where direct connection 
will be made with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way’s California express, which has palace 
sleepers running through to San Francisco 
without change. 

Only one change of cars from St. Louis to 
San Francisco via this line. 

Patronize the new Southern route, which 
is free from snow. 

For tickets and further information call at 
ticket offices 115 N. 4th st., and Union Depot. 
H. M. Hoxie, General Manager. 

F. CHANDLER, General Passenger Agt 
C. B. Kinnan, Ass’t General Pass. Agt 
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ST. LOUIS, MARCH, 1882. 


THE next meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, to be 
held at Sweet Springs the last week 
in June, promises to be one of ‘the 
best and strongest Conventions ever 
held in the State. 

President Booth means to work 
along the line of the practical very 
largely. It will pay to be there. 








Our whole edition of the last issue 
was very soon exhausted. 

Teachers and school officers order- 
ed a large number for extra circula- 
tion among the people. 

Of course it will do great good to 
circulate such information. 








Propre need just such facts as we 
gave so largely in our last issue. 


I got through with it.” 








It is well to think well; it is di- 
vine to act well. ’ 








Read the sketch of proceedings 
of the committee from the National 
Teachers’ Association before the Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on Education and 








J.B. MERWIN............... Managing Editor. 


HON. R. D. SHANNON,) 
PROF. J. BALDWIN, 


ROF. Associate Editors. 








SE EP eee $1 00 
MNEs oUduchadcobastaividedaeveddess 10 cts. 


Labor in our Washington letter. 








The American people must either 
pay for educating the masses, or for 
arresting, convicting and confining 
ignorant criminals that swarm into 
our larger towns and cities. 








We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
» ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 


‘ respondents. 


Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








of great interest in this issue. 








Our Washington correspondence is 


It is cheaper, more patriotic and 
more Christian to put people in the 


them as criminals. 








specimens. 





One of our best teachers, who ed- 
its a column or two in the local pa- 
pers, said: “The Journat looked as 
though lightning had struck it when 


way of earning their own living, than 
to care for them as paupers or punish 


Drawing should be taught in all 
our schools, and the “Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company” of Jersey City, 
N. J., offer $275 in prizes for the best 


WE are glad to get letters from 
school officers, teachers and other 
leading educators in all parts of the 
State, endorsing Hon. R. D. Shan- 
non as the nominee for the position 
of State Superintendent again. 

The most effective work to be done 
however. will be to see that the dele- 
gates from your vicinity are chorough- 
ly posted as to the wishes of the teach- 
ers and school officers on this point 
of his renomination and election. 








No reason why any one should lose 
an hour for want of employment— 
profitable employment, too. Look 
over the large number of calls for 
“agents” in this issue. 

People who have things to sell, 
want to reach our constituency, and 
they do it very largely in this number 
of the JouRNAL. 








The children lose in the time they 
are out of school about all they gain 
during an attendance of three or 
four months. So that a law, or a 
school fund from any other influence, 
which provides the people who are to 
vote and make laws only three or four 
months school, is not doing the safe 
thing or the right thing. 

Increase the school terms to ten 
months at least. 








School officers are elected, and tax- 
es levied and collected, because the 
people want their children educated. 
Ignorance and poverty and crime go 
hand in hand. 

Parents desire their children to have 
a fair chance, and the only way tose- 
cure this is to give them a good prac- 
tical common school education, and 
no Class or party can succeed that ig- 
nores or hinders this first and funda- 
mental right of American citizen- 
ship. 








That is a splendid school property 
advertised “for sale,” by Prof. L. M. 
Stone, at Shuqualak, Miss. Look 





WE ARE NOT POOR. 


HE best life of the nations that 
are gone is still a power in our 


civilization. Influences from the Old 
Testament, from Grecian literature 
and character, from Roman heroism 
and law, are steadily poured into our 
moral life from countless churches 
and colleges, although. the Hebrew 
State, the Greek Republics and the 
Roman Empire have been buried for 
centuries, 

And so from the old feudal cus- 
toms, from the crusades, from the 
Catholic Churen in its ripe power and 
glory, from the life of Socrates and 
the intellect of Augustine, from the 
speech of Paul on Mars Hill and the 
thinking of John Huss, from what 
Bacon wrote and Shakespeare imag- 
ined, and Faust invented, and New- 
ton discovered, and Fulton devised ; 
in short, from all the victories of he- 
roes and the blood-sealed - fidelity of 
martyrs and the holy achievements of 
saints, some contributions have been 
made to that progressive reality we 
call civilization, and they all exist 
around us now as beneficent forces 
that ennoble our lives with privileges 
and a value which cannot be estima- 
ted. 

Your father may not have left you 
any legacy of houses and stock, but 
the whole past is your mental and 
moral father, and that leaves to every 
one of us an inheritance which it 
would be a miserable bargain for us 
to sell for a fortune of millions on 
condition of being disentangled from 
the civilized life of the race. 








Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co., Boston, 
have just issued a new “Portrait Cat- 
alogue” of their publications. It not 
only gives a brief description of the 
contents and character of the books, 


but contains fine portraits of some of 
our most famous authors. Sent to any 
address, free, on application to the 
publishers. 








Don’r fail to read our Washington 





over the announcement. 


correspondence. 
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ARE YOU GOING? 


HE next meeting of the National 


Educational Association will be’ 


held at Saratoga Springs, July 11th. 

Are you going? We hope so. 

Dr. Orr of Atlanta, Ga., the Pres- 
ident, is hard at work to make this 
meeting a success. Low rates of 
board have already been secured for 
members at Saratoga, and if a large 
delegation will start from St. Louis 
at one time, we presume low rates for 
round trip tickets can be secured by 
some one or more routes to New 
York. 

The Vandalia and Pennsylvania 
Central Line is the short, quick, di- 
rect route to New York, and then a 
sail up the Hudson will be a pleasant 
change. e 

We should like to have a large del- 
egation from the West and South 
start from St. Louis. 

Hon. James L. Denton, we under- 
stand, accepts the following invita- 
tion to address the Association : 

Atianta, Ga., Feb. 23, 1882. 
James L. Denton, State Supt. Pablic 

Instruction, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Sir—I wish you to take a 
place on the programme of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, which 
will meet at Saratoga, New York, the 
llth of July next. I suggest as a 
subject “The School Systems of the 
South as seen with Southern Eyes.” 
This will give you an opportunity of 
showing the great difficulties in our 
way, and the great work we have 
done. I very much desire te have 
justice done the South before that as- 
semblage of great educators. Do 
not decline. Respectfully yours, 

Gustavus L. Orr, 
Pres’t Nat. Ed. Ass’n. 
Shall you go? 


> —— - 
STILL TOO CHEAP. 








R. ALBERT LYSER, editor of 
the Pacific School Journal, of 


San Francisco, Cal., states the case 
as follows : 

“Our present school system is still 
too cheap to be good. 

Education goes into every man’s 
home, and leavens there the supersti- 
tion, the feeble aspirations, the base 
desires, until we cannot but recog- 
nize that, no matter how bad the na- 
tive material or how superficial the 
training, the individual and society 
are better by reason of the process. 
And yet our nation to-day expends 
annually $600,000,000 on a single 
vice: that degrades man below the 
level of the brute, and begrudges the 
$80,000,000 for the only power on 
earth that can lift him to equality 
with the angels. 

We are out of patience with the 
general reduction of appropriations 
for carrying on the schools, 





In San Francisco $10,000,000 ase 
annually spent on whiskey; the 
school appropriation was cut down 
from $900,000 to $650,000. New 
York, the modern Sodom, reduces by 
over $300,000; and Oakland, the 
‘Athens of the Pacifie Coast’ as her 
admirers are fond of naming her, in- 
tends this year to cut down the school 
fund from 28 eents on the $100 to 16 


cents.” 
ee 


IN YOUR OWN HANDS. 


UR teachers will see, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that as Gov. 


Cullom of Illinois says, this matter 
of the length of the school term, the 
more prompt and liberal payment of 
wages, the interesting of parents in 
the success of the pupils—they will 
see this matter is altogether in their 
own hands. 

1st. The State Superintendents in 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Texas, all of them, give “official in- 
formation” in these columns, just 
how to proceed to have proper esti- 
mates made to defray all the neces- 
sary and legitimate expenses of the 
school. 

It is an easy matter for our teach- 
ers to take this official information 
and consult with their directors about 
it—an easy matter to have these items 
with others equally important, repro- 
duced in the county papers—an easy 
matter to get acquainted with your 
employers and to gain their entire 
confidence and their cordial co-opera- 
tion—an easy matter to do all this. 

Our teachers to a large extent, gen- 
erate the mind power in the commu- 
nity. 

It is this that controls. It is an 
easy matter thus to get your school 
district to do just what is necessary 
to sustain your ‘school—to provide 
blackboards, outline maps, and other 
helps which will make your efforts a 
success; without which, work hard 
as you may, your work will be a fail- 
ure. 

Success or failure lies in your own 
hands. We publish facts, items of 
information, suggestions, official doc- 
uments and other things enough each 
month to fill a column in every coun- 
ty paper in the State, with just the 
information the people need—and the 
editors of the local papers, knowing 
as they do that our schools make for 
them an intelligent constituency, will 
be glad to publish this matter, if our 
teachers will prepare it and send it to 
them. 

We suggest it be done, and that it 
be done at once—we suggest it be 
done continually. If it isnot done, 
who is to blame for short school 
terms, for slow payments and small 
payments? 





This matter then is altogether in 
the hands of our teachers, and they 
can remedy the evil so soon as they 
move judiciously in the right direc- 
tion. 

Is there any better time to do a 
right thing than now! 


<i 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


OR the friends of the Public 
School System, says the editor 


of the Pacific School Journal, “there 
is no safety in half-way measures. 
We must fight on the highest, broad- 
est, most logical grounds. We must 
demand money that will farnish well- 
built, thoroughly-ventilated, properly 
lighted, comfortably furnished school 
houses. No damp, dark, unhealthy 
hovels, as slaughter-houses for our 
innocents ! 

We must demand teachers adapted 
by nature and trained by culture and 
experience-—-men and women who 
have chosen this as their life work, 
who love it, and are conscientious in 
its performance. 

To teach, not pretend to teach, it 
is essential to have such teachers. 
And to secure such will take more 
money, not less, than is now thrown, 
like bones to a dog, for the support 
of the schools. 

We must demand also the condi- 
tions essential to the accomplishment 
of good work—classes containing not 
more than half as many pupils as 
now ; courses of study carefully and 
judiciously arranged ; and above all, 
to guide and preserve, to instruct and 
to elevate, an intelligent and efficient 
supervision. 

Money is the sine qua non to pro- 
duce these essentials ; as much mon- 
ey for each child taught as every pa- 
rent would deem requisite for the 
training of his own offspring.” 


<i 
—_—— 








Tur Wisconsin Legislature gained 
no credit to itself or the State it mis- 
represents, by its action on the ques- 
tion admitting women to an equal 
participation in the franchise. 

The women of Wisconsin are as 
intelligent, patriotic and public spir- 
ited as the men, and the day is not 
far distant when they will demon- 
strate this fact by their votes. 





Our teachers should remember that 
the question is not what the pupil is 
when he leaves school, but what he 
has the possibility of becoming. 

Not his actual possessions in know- 
ledge, but his facility in working and 
his fixed tendencies are what are to 
determine the value of the education 
you have given him. 





_>- 

Pupils, above all other things, 
should be taught in our schools the 
ends of life—usefulness and virtue. 
Teach them the means of.such a life 
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—economy and industry—the means 


that will surely in general build up, 
little by little, a property. Preven; 
beggary, poverty, dependence, shift 
lessness. Furnish us not consumer 
but producers, who have skillful hanj 
and wise brain. 
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Taxation comes from ignorance: 
from incompetence, from: crime an 
pauperism, from the lack or want 
education. If the people who pa 
the taxes were enlightened upon thes 
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Intelligent people produce mon eat 
than they consume. Intelligence be arther ; | 
gets industry , and thrift and ente arged, a1 
prise, and when people earn mone§ig more 
they save it and invest it. Bat, if 

The small-fry politicians and magi), top o: 
azine writers use this plea of higg., see fi 
taxes—and the first thing they strilf§y.. and 
at and complain about is the schos rillages, 
system. The wages of our teache ships and 
are reduced. Nothing is said of th Now, | 
amount of money stolen. Nothin blass, th 
is said of the cost of sustainin hree-fold 
courts, jails and prisons—of the tim 8 more d 
and labor lost by the want of know}... is tl] 
ing how to do something. Or, we 

The thousands of teachers in thifhorizon o 
State—if they would take this joufhs the wo 
nal which presents these facts, anffrorlds. 
keep posted up, and then keep tlifead a mc 
people informed, would save mat§paper. | 
times its cost to them, each year, ifkeep, and 
the public opinion created in favor@ This m 
good schools, competent teachers, anfbout the 
the prompt and liberal payment @Rea. Th 





the money they earn. 

Intelligence pays ; ignorance costs 
property pays the cost of ignorand 
and of crime all the time. 
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thousand six hundred and fifty facluded all 
are not of small importance in malffeader di; 
ing headway in the world. Try it! B I it h: 
: ° hew come 
Keep up a column or two in tonsa) ¢ 
county papers of short, plain, practiia: i, th 
cal facts and statements in regard on, the | 





the number, progress, and interest i 
your schools. 

Our teachers can in this way do 
vast amount toward educating a col 
stituency who will elect un intelliges 
set of school directors, and a m0 
intelligent Legislature also. 

Both of these things are very 4 
sirable. 
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ENLARGE THE HORIZON, 


OU make men happier as you 
enlarge the horizon of their 


daily thoughts during the hours of 
work and leisure, said one of our 
editors, on page 8, in the March 
number of the Journat. 

It sets us thinking; although a fa- 
miliar phrase, for it cannot become 
too familiar or too magnificent a re- 
ality. 

When that March number came to 
hand, a young man was with me who 
is preparing for the medical profes- 
sion, to whom the spirit moved me to 
pound briefly, in some such line 
nd vein as follows, endeavoring to 
ustrate it for him, and to produce 
he effect in him, more or less. 

Enlarge the horizon! For exam- 
ple, if I stand on Boston Common I 
have but a very near horizon, where 
‘ve shops, stores, houses and other 
wldings cut off my view. 

Lut, if I go to the top of the State 
house—from that dome I can see much 
arther; that is, my horizon is en- 
arged, and now it compasses mani- 
‘old more objects. 

But, if I go across the Bay and to 
he top of Bunker Hill Monument, I 
an see far and wide for many ‘a mile 
bver land and over sea, city, towns, 
villages, farms, locomotives and cars, 
ships and steamers, in great variety. 
Now, if I use a very good field- 
blass, the view is enlarged again 
hree-fold or five-fold. My horizon 
s more distant, yet the seer or spec- 
ator is the very same person. 

Or, we will take it differently. The 
horizon of the mind may be as wide 
s the world, or as distant as other 
orlds. You and I or any other man 
ead a morning paper or an evening 
paper. What do we remember, and 
keep, and use? . 

This morning in my paper, I read 
bout the Jeannette, and the Arctic 
bea. That is about as far away as 
can need to go. That is within 
ny horizon while I read, and when I 

erward remember and consider and 
ondole with the sufferers. 

One reader picks out this, another 
selects that; but the mind’s horizon 

s the measure within which are in- 
uded all the facts or truths that the 
eader distinctly sees and keeps. 

If it had been about the sun, or a 
hew comet, and had fallen under the 
perusal of an intelligent eye, then 

hat is the broad range of his hori- 
on, the planetary spaces or the stel- 
spaces, many millions of miles 
way. 

Yet, on the other hand, a merchant 
br a broker, side by side with one in 

e city horse-car, if he reads only 
business items in order to be keen 
x bargains at 9 o’clock, will have 
lis horizon as bounded and narrow 


as his own business—no less, and no 


more—mines, or dry goods, or grain, 
or stocks. 

“The Near and the Heavenly Hor- 
izon,” is the title of a French work 
by Gasparin, which sounds poetical, 
religious and attractive. It is rea- 
sonable that if a Frenchman writes 
of Heaven, he will write very differ- 
ently from Richard Baxter in the 
‘Saints’ Rest”. . 
The teacher whose horizon is larg- 
est and best illumined by fresh floods 
of light from new study and new 
books, (the study his own earnest 
work ; the books, the newest and best 
he can read), that teacher alone 
whose horizon is enlarging constant- 
ly, in actuai power of mind to under- 
stand, in stores of valuable knowl- 
edge or well-phrased principle, is the 
teacher who can enlarge the horizon 
of his pupils’ minds, and it is he who 
will do it habitually, spontaneously 
whether he intends it or not. 

Dr. Francis Leiber’s Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol. II., 1s a good book to 
enlarge the horizon of a sluggish or 
stagnant or old fogy mind; for it will 
compel thought, and convey knowl- 
edge—both as stated by a veteran 
thinker, an experienced writer, and 
one of our foremost publicists, all his 
long and noble life—Hon. Rufus 
Choate’s favorite writers were Cicero, 
Bacon, and their majestic peers in the 
firmament of the human soul. 

L. W. Harr. 


‘Be - 


TEXAS AND HER SCHOOLS/ 








HE Statesman, of Austin, Texas, 
in a late issue contains an elab- 


orate and carefnlly written article on 
the success of the Public Free Schools 
of that city, which reflects great 
credit upon Prof. J. B. Winn, the Su- 
perintendent, the corps of teachers, 
and the board of trustees, composed 
of the following named gentlemen: 
A. P. Wooldridge, president; J. B. 
Rector, secretary; B. C. Ludlow, 
treasurer; Dr. R. M. Swearingen, H. 
C. Still, R. F. Campbell, Couaty 
Judge Fulmore and Mayor Saylor, 
ex-officio members. 

There are twenty-six public schools 
in the city, and twenty were visited 
and reported upon. 

A number of the teachers are grad- 
uates of the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute, and all of them seem to be 
doing effective and satisfactory work. 
In fact the Statesman says: 


the demands of the community, but 
they have exceeded the expectations 
of the most sanguine, and under the 
able superintendence of Prof. Winn, 
their efficiency will be enlarged.” 
The schools of 
HOUSTON, 
under the able supervision of Prof. 


|tion” forms one of the most impor- 


“The schools have not only met 


W.H. Foute, are doing better than 
ever before, although Houston has 
had for years one of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive school boards 
in the State. The people of 
GALVESTON 

have reorganized their public school 
system, elected an ablé city superin- 
tendent, and will soon make provis- 
ion for the large number of pupils 
that for want of room attend private 
schools or get along as best they can 
without regular attendance any- 
where. The 

BRYAN SCHOOLS, 

under Prof. Pennybacker, have been 
a growing success from the first. 
Prof. Pennybacker is also a gradu- 
ate of the Sam Houston Normal In- 
stitute, and is a thorough educator, 
a good disciplinarian, and one of the 
most popular teachers in the State. 
SAN ANTONIO 

has had, for years, as good a system 
of graded schools as can be found in 
any State in the Union. 

Prof. Rote demonstrated his ability 
to organize and conduct such a sys- 
tem long before the board of educa- 
tion of San Antonio were so fortun- 
ate as to lay their hands on him. - 
PALESTINE, 

Dallas, Fort Worth, Weatherford, 
Sherman, Denison, Marshall, Corsi- 
cana, Waco, and a hundred other 
thriving young cities are wheeling 
into line, and are making provision 
to extend the best facilities possible 
to all to educate their children. 

The subject of ‘School Legisla- 


tant topics mention in the call for an 
extra session of the Legislature, by 
Gov. Roberts. 

Both the public and private schools 
in Texas are doing better work than 
ever before, and more of it. 


<i 
—_ 


Is it not well to remember the fact 
that if the State educates, it must ed- 
ucate intelligently? If it goes into 
the market te purchase a good Eng- 
lish education, it cannot expect to 
buy at half-price. It must pay the 
full market value. Those who offer 
to sell either their services or their 
wares at “greatly reduced rates,” are 
charlatans and quacks; their wares 
are sure to be poor, and will disgust 
the buyer, as he gets nothing or next 
to nothing for the money expended. 


—~<i> 
—_ 


LonGEk school terms, better teach- 
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ment—these are the points to lay be- 
fore tax-payers and school officers. 


zenship. 


ers, more prompt and liberal pay- 


Less than three years at school will 
scarcely qualify pupils for the intelli- 
gent discharge of the duties of citi- 


Give the pupils the most and the 
best practicable, while they are in 


Ir pays to circulate the printed 
page. 


<i> 
_- 


TEACHERS have done well to order 
a few extra Journats of the last is- 
sue, for circulation among the people. ~ 
It will pay. 





~<i> 
—_ 


Yes, we are rather proud of that 
list of advertisers. 





We never presented our readers 
with a larger variety or a-list of more 
useful things. It will repay all into 
whose hands this copy of the Jour- 
NAL may fall, to read the advertise- 
ments. Some of them éwenty cents a 
word, and you can’t afford to miss 
them. 


<—_> 
—_ 


You had better send for that pam- 
phlet containing a list of prizes for 
the best pencil drawing made with 
the *‘ Dixon’s American Graphite Pen- 
cila.” You might mention also with 
profit and interest to all concerned, 
that your attention was called to the 
matter by that advertisement on the 
first page. Send by postal card and 
secure all the information. 


<i 
—_ 








Teachers and others looking for 
profitable employment, will do well 
to scan carefully the numerous calls 
for agents presented in this issue. 
We aim to advertise only first-class 
houses. Drop them a line. 


<i 
—_ 


‘‘We sustain a live educational col- 
umn in both of our county papers,” 
says a correspondent from Paris, Mo. 
‘We do not trouble the public with 
theories and wordy disputes, but give 
them facts, figures and results, and 
they are interested. 





<i> 
<—_ 


Of course the results would be em- 
inently satisfactory. A correspond- 
ent from Ralls county, Missouri, 
writes as follows : 





“Tn this township, after much dis- 
cussion, as suggested by the Jour- 
NAL, we became satisfied that cheap 
teachers and short terms don’t pay. 
We want to educate our children. 
For two years each district ia this 
township has sustained a ten months 
school each year, and has paid teach- 
ers from $50 to $70 per month. The 
results are eminently satisfactory.” 





After Daniel Webster left Dart- 
mouth college he taught school at 
Fryeburg, Maine, for $350 a year, out 
of which he one year paid his brother 
Ezekiel $100 to help him through 
Dartmouth. 


Among the nineteen graduates at 
the Women’s Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia, three -of the ladies were 
from Massachusetts, two from Maine, 
and one each from Denmark, the Ha- 





school. 








waiian islands and Burmah. 
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Objections to Public mee ; 


BY H. H. MORGAN. 
(Continued from last No). 


6 Nem attempt to divorce culture 
and literature from any concern 


about the actual lives of ordinary 
men and women is no longer a doubt- 
ful experiment. 

While we must admit that some 
still regard all forms of spiritual cul- 
ture as properly the possession solely 
of well-born and well-fed people, yet 
even the advocates of this view will 
hardly claim that this is the prevail- 
ing idea at the present time, either 
with our best thinkers or with our 
most intelligent Christians, Indeed 
we fear that many of onr poets, phi- 
losophers and litterateurs would have 
less occasion for their jeremiads 
should they discover that it is reason- 
able even for ‘‘the masses” to demand 
as the condition of their allegiance, 
a perception of some slight identity 
of interest. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 1N AMERICA 
has as its office the attempt to realize 
the intellectual brotherhood of man 
as man, and its contribution is the 
speediest decrease of ignorance by 
its constant contact with such intelli- 
gence as the community affords. All 
that has been said is true, even if 
different commonwealths should not 
attach precisely the same significance 
to the phrase ‘‘the education of chil- 
dren for citizenship.” 

Il. 

If what has been claimed be ad- 
mitted, and there is no doubt but that 
it represents the conclusions of most 
able and disinterested students of 
Public Education as a social ques- 
tion, there will be less trouble in ad- 
justing differences upon subordinate 
points. 

Probably few who have received 
the benefits of any elementary edu- 
cation extended beyond the baldest 
knowledge of the rudiments, will fail 
to recognize the fact that the elemen- 
tary knowledge acquired while impor- 
tant, has been the lesser factor in the 
value of the school life. 

Doubtless all will admit that edu- 
cation when successful gives us intel- 
ligent men and women rather than 
ready reckoners, fluent talkers, or any 
other specific form of applied ability. 
But unless the child be educated as a 
child and not as a votive offering to 
some particular calling, he wijll hardly 
owe much of his manhood to his 
school instruction, or satisfy the ad- 
vocates of education in specidlties. 

As beholders men will see no great 
gain in having their children educa- 
ted as saddlers, or as merchants; 
they will not specially care for the 
technical education of a plumber, or 
as intelligent men they will not care 





to replace the foundations for all ed- 
ucation by apprenticeships, conduct- 
ed though these may be in technical 
schools. The 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

as such cannot be technical or trades 
schools! The Ragged Schools of 
England should be a sufficient wit- 
ness to the mistake that may be made 
in this direction. 

The public schools as such seek 
good citizenship, and the intelligent 
citizen is manifestly not the man who 
has been taught a trade or a profes- 
sion, but the man who has been 
taught to use such abilities as he may 
have, who has learned to follow faith- 
fully such trade or calling as he may 
elect, and who is encouraged by the 
community to change his business as 
opportunity may occur until he finds 
the field which admits and provokes 
the fullest exercise of such powers as 
he may possess. 

We would therefore claim in com- 
mon with Tyndall and other recog- 
nized advocates of 


“PRACTICAL” EDUCATION, 


that that education is mpst “practi- 
cal” which during the years of child- 
hood communicates the elements of 
general knowledge, and trains the 
child in the use of his faculties; and 
which defers until later the special 
lessons of special callings. 

It must however be suggested that 
while the child’s energies are to be 
so developed and trained as to fit him 
todeal with the problems of every 
day life, that this by itself is insuffi- 
cient. It is not rational, it is not 
Americun, it is not Christian to for- 
get that while he must first earn the 
bread that he eats, that his life has 
not the highest value either to him- 
self or to the community if bread- 
winning be the sole or the highest de- 
mand upon him as a citizen. 

Bearing in mind that the vast ma- 
jority of our people have always and 
still do receive the elementary educa- 
tion in the public schools, can any 
say with the least fairness that the 
average intelligence, respect for law, 
industry, and good citizenship, is not 
superior to the average in any coun- 
try of the world? 

Can any one charge iacapacity and 
failure when all around him stand 
such useful men and women to refute 
such assertion? 

Iil. 

Qbjections based upon the course 
of study, (or quite as frequently upon 
what the writer is pleased to assume 
as the course of study). . 

In any investigation of instrumen- 
talities it is a truism to say that their 
value must be judged by their results. 
A not uncommon position for a cen- 
sor is to assume that because he does 
not see the educational office of a 





particular branch, or because in de- 
fault of experience he disbelieves in 
that office, therefore his objections 
are valid. 

Methods of education like all hu- 
man devices are admitted to be im- 
perfect, but they will be improved by 
those only with the desire, the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to investigate 
them. While the public has not al- 
ways consciously sought the 

BEST TEACHERS, 

yet it has gained the services of 
many devoted men and women who 
have brought with them ability for 
the study of educational methods. 
The fact that Public Education has 
been the concern of the Common- 
wealth, and the fact that it was a so- 
ciological question of import, has 
evoked from these men and women 
not merely the services for which 
they were paid but the votive offering 
of their whole energies, and it may 
safely be asserted that no other com- 
munity interest receives abler service 
than is rendered by some among the 
many who are occupied with this 
problem. 

Those who belong to this third 
class of objectors, complain 


ist. That Public Education does 
not wholly relieve the community 
from ignorance and crime. 

2d. That Public Education does 
not yet realize all that one might con- 
sider desirable. 

8d. That Public Education like all 
human institutioms is dependent for 
its progress upon the wisdom of those 
to whom its control is entrusted, and 
therefore displays the vagaries of hu- 
man administration. 

4th. That owr Public Schools are 
susceptible of rational improvement. 


But why should ignorant persons 
determine public opinion? If it be 
said that the course of study needs 
radical reform, why should not atten- 
tion be called to the patent fact that 
it is substantially the same as that of 
all educational institutions in good 
repute? why should we not assert 
that as a course it is in substantial 
agreement with the most successful 
courses of study of all times and of 
all peoples, and that experience has 
proved its correctness ? 


If it be said that the Public Schools 
should not teach so many things, but 
should confine themselves to the ru- 
dimentary studies, why should we not 
deny the truth of the assumption, 
and call attention to the easily ascer- 
tained fact that reading, writing, ge- 
ography, English grammar, arithme- 
tic and History of the United States 
occupy almost entirely the time and 
almost entirely the energies of the 
pupil until he has completed the 
Grammar School course? 

If it be said that the pupils of the 





Public Schools cannot read, cannot 
write, cannot spell, why should we 
not offer to establish the simple fact 
that as a class they do all these things 
as well or better than the pupils of 
private institutions? that the best 
pupils do these things entirely well, 
that the average pupils do thom fair. 
ly well, and that the incompetent and 
idle pupils do them better than the 
corresponding class elsewhere? 
Any one honest in such objections 
as these can easily be convinced (1) 
by a series of visits to the schools, 
(2) by looking up the record of com- 
petitive examinations, (3) by watch. 
ing the results of the competitions of 
ACTIVE LIFE. 

My own experience is most inti- 
mate with those who have been pupils 
of the school under my charge, yet | 
cannot enter any large store, factory, 
counting-house, bank, shop, court, or 
any of the places where people work, 
without finding among the most suc. 
cessful those who owe to the Public 
Schools whatever education they 
have, and who cannot discover that 
they are at any disadvantage. 

If it be urged that pupils do not 
know even the elements of branches 
which they do not study, why should 
we regard this as any reflection upon 
either pupil or teacher? 

If it be objected that children do 
not study in the spirit and with the 
grasp of special students of maturer 
years, why should this be a reproach 
unless to the intelligence or honesty 
of the one who raises the objection’ 


Pupils are not bits of soft clay, nor 
are they able to exceed the possibili- 
ties of their time of life. Any one 
who will take the trouble to remem 
ber his own life as a child, or will ac 
quaint himself with the life of child- 
hood, must be satisfied that it is im 
possible when immature to work in 
the spirit of maturity, and that the 
wise teacher will be satisfied with 
calling forth the capacities of vue 
chiid ; will be content if the child re 
sponds as a child; and will patiently 
allow time for growth, secure in the 
accumulated and unvaried experience 
of the world. 

Such a teacher will expect under 
the name of American History, ger 
eral outlines, historical ideas adapted 
to the age of the child, a greater o 
less number of fundamental facts. 
If such a teacher asked for a descrip- 
tion of the American Revolution by 
the mention of its causes, its chie 
actors, its principal battles, he wouli 
expect something far more rudiment: 
tary than he would accept from the 
special student of mature years. 

If it be said, as it has been said, 
that the pupils are turned out so ths 
they are unwilling to labor, and los 
about seeking positions which yiel! 
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revenue without effort, why should 
not those making this assertion be 
called upon to prove it? or why when 





they fail should they not be regarded 
as guilty of calumny? 
(To be continued). 














ST. LOUIS NORMAL SCHOOL. 


OQ ——— 


WE have so many inquiries in regard to the St. Louis Normal School, 
that we are glad to present the following synopsis of a Course of In- 
struction in Educational Science, by Prof. F. Louis Sotpan, Principal. 
Auxiliary sciences: Physiology and hygiene; psychology ; mental and 
moral philosophy. . 


1. Epvucation or THE PaystcaL Powrrs—Physiological and hygienic 
principles ; ventilation ; cleanliness; dress; rest and recreation; school 
life as affecting health; training of the senses; nerve activity; physical 
exercise ; calisthenics ; method of teaching calisthenics. 

2. EpucaTion or THE PsycuicaL Powxrs — Introduction; psychologi- 
cal principles. 

Early training; play and work; systematized play; toys; Freebel’s 
toys; Fairy tales, and fiction in later life and their educational value. 

(a.) Education of the Feelings — Love and fear as motives; uncon- 
scious teaching, by example; influence of the studies on the training of the 
feelings; the sesthetic feelings, or taste; intéllectual feelings; love of 
truth ; feeling of interest in’ school work—how to engender it; moral feel- 
ings—their training. 

(B.) Education of the Will—Freedom of will and moral responsibility ; 
formal and material culture of the will; caprice. 

(a.) Formal will culture by intellectual work; concentration of will. 
Habit—kinds of habits, their value and training. 

(b.) Material side of the training of the will; utility and propriety ; 
conduct, or social culture. 

Moral Training. 

Universality of the will, or moral training ; the static element in moral 
individuality, or character; the will and the moral law; obedience, the be- 
ginning of moral culture. 

(c.) Practical means of moral training; liberal and servile education ; 
discipline ; economy of educational means; objectionable means of school 
government; inherited disposition. -Special objects of discipline and gov- 
ernment; order, industry, and diligence. Correctiou of faults,—fickleness, 
lack of courage, timidity, and fear. Steadiness, etc. Laziness, selfishness, 
ambition, vanity. Means of discipline. Example, precept, request, prohi- 
bition, command, blame, reproof, censure, scolding, ridicule. Punishments, 
rewards, motives and incentives in study and teaching ; marking recitations; 
home reports. 

Moral influence of school instruction and order. 

(c.) Education of Intelligence—School education in particular; the 
process of teaching; its aim; private instruction and school teaching; 
knowledge and culture. 

Principles of intellectual development. Instruction in facts ; its limit ; 
its aim; cultivation af judgment and common sense; attention; imagina- 
tion. Retention of knowledge. The process of learning: (a.) the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; rules; definition; learning by rote; home work and 
its limits; (b.) reproduction of things learned: recitations ; examinations. 
The subjects of instruction; course of study; essentials; adaptation to 
life; length of the course. 


Forms of Instruction. 

Method, manner, system. Forms of presenting knowledge: Oral In- 
struction—Conversational or Socratic form; catechetical form ; lectures. 
Text-books—their use and abuse. Modes of arrangement of subject-mat- 
ter in presenting knowledge: Analysis, synthesis. Mode of reasoning: 
induction, deduction. Mode of Illustration. For observation: objects, 
models, pictures, diagrams, etc., and their uses. For imitation: Reading, 
drawing. 

Form of Recitation. 


Tone of voice; concert recitation. Principlesof instruction. Prepar- 
ing information ; self-activity of the pupils. Presenting information: lan- 
guage. Requirements for acquisition ; time and drill; delay and haste ; di- 
gressions ; connection of data; repetition; reviews; the teacher’s manner. 
Mechanism of class work—Posture ; ‘filing’ ; books and slates ; raising 
hands ; ‘lines’ in leaving the room ; monitors ; supervision during recess. 


Methods.of Teaching. 


Training of the hand and of the senses. 
ory, gifts, occupations, games, history. Primary Teaching. Object-les- 


The Kindergarten—Its the- 


sons: method ; arrangement of lessons; description, historical lessons, po- 


Special Methods of Teaching. 


Time and Order of Instruction. 


Duration of the scholastic year ; 
gramme ; sequence of studies ; recess ; 


and prompting. 


Language: reading, spelling, grammar, composition, etc. 
teaching mathematics ; the arts: penmanship, drawing, singing; the ele- 
ments of natural science, and history. 


etical lessons, arrangement by objects, arrangement by the senses which 
are affected ; apparatus used in the school. 


Methods of 
The text-books used in the schools. 


daily sessions, (one or two?) ; pro- 
length of recitation. 


Instrumentalities of.Instruction. 
School houses, furniture, apparatus, maps, etc. 
Obstacles to Instruction—Tardiness, truancy; noise, communicating 


Organization—Seatiag, grading, records. 


Kinds of Schools — Primary; secondary instruction; High School ; 


Academies, etc. 
The Teacher. 


Personal qualifications ; preparation ; educational books and magazines; 


School and Family ; authority of 


social life ; press ; pulpit. 
age; taxes. School administration. 
pointment ; remuneration.. 


vidual. 


rights ; extent of teacher’s jurisdiction. 
zenship and education ; crime ; wealth. 


duties to pupils, community, and profession ; the ethics of the profession ; 
subordination to authority ; respect to parents. 


Schools as Political Institutions. 


the teacher rests on a delegation of 
The State and the School; citi- 
Other factors in education : State ; 


School laws; rules of the school board; school 


The teacher’s social position; ap- 


8. History or Epucation.—The general drift of the educational move- 
ment in history. Asiatic systems of education—the subjection of the indi- 
Greek and Roman education—the era-of education for the State. 
First statement of a theory of education. 


Christianity ; the era of education for humanity. The freedom of the 


individual. Medisval education. 


formation. 


Education during the time of the Re- 
Objects of the first American sehool. 


Modern Teachers and Writers influencing Education—Montaigne, Ba- 
con, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dr. Arnold, Horace Mann. Pres- 


ent tendencies in education. 
of modern education. 


Technical schools ; manual training ; dangers 
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Patent 
VEGETABLE 
MASHER 


and 
STRAINER. 


555 actually sold in 
10 days in York,Pa 
The best thing yet 
invented for Marh- 
ing Potatoes for 
yeust, tomatoes for 
catsup, dried ap- 
ples and pumpkins 
tor pres. To strain 
all kinds of berries 

for jellies. 
jy tel AGENTS WANTED. 
5 thapabihig Laity Agents now 
ks i is your time. Every 
f+ Z family will buy 
‘¥ one. Will senda 
af sample Masher and 
—- Agents’ Price List 

on receipt of $1 
My reference is J. H. Baer, banker. Address 
LEANDER BECKER, Manufacturer 
15-4 York, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO BOOK AGENTS. 


Sells at sight. Staple as gold bullion. Loss- 
1n@’s NEw History Unitep Statzs,to Arthar’s 
administration. Germanand English. 400 wood 
engravings, 12 steel plates, 140 flags and State 
emblems in rich colors. Nearly 1000 pages. Oc- 
tavo volume 734 by 10% incbes. Bound in Li- 
brary Style Leather, Price, $6 50. Send stemp 
for circulars and tterms. Don’t waste valu- 
abie time in trashy books. Gay Brothers & Co, 
Publishers, 27 Barclay street, N. Y. 15-4 





























Beautifully Printed in 
Fancy Copper-faced type 


YOUR NAME on 50 Chromo Cards all 


New Designs (no two alike) for 10c. Our list 
comprises over 500 Different Designs of Fash- 
ionable Visiting Cards including the finest qual- 
ity of Satin Fringe, Gilt Edge and Chromo Cards 
—Prices from 10c to $5.00 per hundred. We 
make a specialty of Reward and Scripture Text 
Cards for school children, 50 for 10c. 


Agents Wanted. 

Send 6c in stamps for our large illustrated 
Premium List of Watches, Rings. Pencils, Al- 
bums, etc., with samples of cards to Agents. 
Blank cards te printers at lowest wholcsale pri- 
ces. CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clintonville, 

15-4 ly Conn. 


Agents Wanted! 


To solicit orders. Can make from $18 to $50 
weekly ona new artiele required in every family. 
Address PHOENIX CO., Box ‘‘C,’’ 46. Vesey 
Street, N. Y. 15-4 








NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 
oe 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with new 
maps and illustrations. Authentic, excellent, 
elegant. For examination or introduction: El- 
ementary, 45c; Revised Manual, $1.20; Physi- 
cal, $1.50. Wall maps, set, $10 net. For Easy 
Algebra and other works of the University Se- 
ries, by Profs. Venable, Holmes or Gildérsleeve 
address University Publishing Co., 19 Murray 
Street, N. Y. 15-46 
































houses at an early day. 
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Third — That the drain upon the 
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nervous energies of the people, caus- 
ed by the unnatural excitement inci- 
dent to the different business pursuits 
and peculiar to our present civiliza- 
tion, demands that the schools shall 
do what they can to lead the pupils 
to form correct physical habits, and 
to impart such knowledge as -shall 
tend to the preservation and promo- 
tion of physical health. To this end 
it is the duty of every teacher to fully 
inform his pupils of the evil effects 
of alcohol, opium and tobacco upon 
the body, and to impress upon them, 
both by precept and example, the im- 
portance of total abstinence from 
their improper use. 


GOV. ROBERTS’ TEXAS. 


[HIS is decidedly the best book of 
its kind that we have seen. It 


isemphatically the Texas immigrant’s 
vade mecum. No man looking for a 
home in the West should fail to read 
it again and again, and if he is not 
satisfied at a second reading that 
Texas is the State for him, he had 
better, perhaps, start for Idaho. 

Gov. Roberts has lived 40 years in 
Texas and is still hale and vigorous, 
giving proof of the healthfulness of 
that State, and demonstrating by his 
energy and patriotism that his fron- 
tier life has not impaired these ster- 
ling virtues that he carried thither, 
before it became a part of the United 
States. 

This book has given a better view 
of Texas than a two month’s trip has 
afforded us. The distinguished au- 
thor has added this new proof of his 
diversified gifts. As a jurist, a gov- 
ernor, a farmer and an author, he has 
been an honor and a benefactor to his 
State. 

An astonishing amount of valua- 
ble information is here stored as in a 
nut-shell. The plainness and sim- 
plicity of its style gommends it to 
the public as just the book to be put 
into the hands of the farmers of our 
country, who are seeking new homes, 
& better climate and more fertile 
lands, 

The intimate acquaintance of the 
author with the material resources of 
the State is displayed throughout the 
entire book. His familiarity with the 
productions and peculiar methods of 
farming in Texas, is indicated in the 
valuable suggestions to the farmer 
who would escape the mistakes into 
Which too many coming to this new 
soil and climate have fallen. 

The Governor has modestly left out 
of his book an account of the schools, 
to the development of which he has 
80 nobly contributed his thought and 
labor. We hope, in a future edition, 
he will let the world know what Texas 
has in the way of means for the de- 
velopment of her intellectual resour- 
Ves . . 





The conclusion that we have reach- 
ed after reading the book, is that the 
agricultural, mineral, commercial and 
educational resources of Texas are 
unequaled by those of any other 
State on this Continent, and need 
only to be wisely husbanded and 
properly applied. 

The publishers, we hope, will cor- 
rect a few typographical errors, and 
issue a cheap edition for the special 
use of railroads and immigrants. 

Every Texan should have a copy 
of this book, that he may be able to 
give his friends an intelligent account 
of the claims of his State to the best 
class of immigration. It should be 
attached to a chain and kept in every 
railroad station in the State, and 
should be placed in the hands of 
every teacher, and taught as a text- 
book in the Nesmal Schools. 





Is it not a fact that the poorest 
man in any neighborhood is immense- 
ly rich, so far as attaining the great 
objects of life is concerned, especially 
if he has a family, compared with 
what his poverty would be if he could 
own a hundred square miles of land, 
and must live on it alone with his 
family, cut off from all privileges of 
society, with the wealth of civilized 
influence forever canceled from his 
brain and breast. 


2 


The substance of the past lives on 
and is vitally present with us all now. 
All that is visible of a nation may 
die, but its soul survives; the truth 
it discovered and illustrated is pre- 
served ; its essence passes into insti- 
tutions, improves society, and be- 
comes the common property of all. 


The public school system is the 
method by which the State raises up 
for itself— for its own maintenance 
and defence—a citizenship endowed 
with those civic virtues which we 
seek to associate with the very name 
of America, and qualified for the ex- 
ercise of that high prerogative of in- 
telligent and effective self-government 
of which we are among the foremost 
representatives. 

—_—_—_———_® + 

The reading clubs organized very 
largely by our teachers, are more and 
more successful in holding on to large 
numbers of young people, and draw- 
ing them away from low pursuits, 
and from associations that but for 
them might lead to vice and crime. 











Would it not be infinitely better, 
that a district or a whole county have 
no schools, than to have the children 
in charge of an ignoramus. A citi- 
zen pays his money to have his child 
taught, and if the child is not taught, 
—that is if the truth and facts are not 





given it, so that it may appreciate 


and understand them, or if falsehood 
and error are inculcated, the citizen 
is defrauded. Would it not be better 
for him not to waste his money and 
the time of his children? 


~<fi- 


ORGANIZATION. 


PROMINENT school ofticcer 
writes us as follows: 


“The work done by the American 
Journal of Education in aiding to 
organize the schools in this part of 
the State has been of great value. 
The people are posted on the school 
law, taxes are levied and collected, 
and the money is applied to the pay- 
ment of our teachers, and other legit- 
imate expenses. 

The fact is, our school money for 
years was used for all sorts of purpo- 
ses, and it was loaned out on insuffi- 
cient security, or no security at all. 
But now all this is changed for the 
better, and no one instrumentality 
has contributed more directly to this 
important end than the advice and 
counsel given to the people through 
the columns of the JourNnaL.” 

T. R. 
simile tans 

Lonesr terms for the schools have 
been provided for, better wages will 
be paid, and as a result better work 
and more of it will be done by our 
teachers at the next term than ever 
before. 

aieihaeaeeileanedlliatiaataniiimitins 


NOTES FROM TEXAS. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
HE Texas Sohool Journal is the 
title of a new paper published by 
Prof. W. C. Rote, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in San Antonio. It 
premises to be a valuable addition to 
the literature of the State. 

Prof. Foute, Superintendent of the 
Houston Public Schools, has taken 
hold vigorously, and is already a nat- 
uralized Texan. 

Gov. Roberts has issued a procla- 
mation convening the Legislature on 
April 1. Among other things to be 
considered is the question of devising 
means for erecting and organizing 
the State University at as early a day 
as possible. 

The Dennison, Texas News says: 
“The proudest boast of the city of 
Dennison is that for three years she 
has maintained a system of free gra- 
ded schools ten months in the year.” 

The literary societies of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute celebrated 
Longfellow’s birthday with appropri- 
ate exercises. The object is to in- 
spire an interest in our American 
poets, who have been so much neg- 
lected heretofore. 

The Institute now numbers about 
175 pupils, all intelligent and refined 
ladies and gentlemen. D. 





Every editor and publisher in the 
country, we think must realize that 
just in proportion as we make the 
people intelligent by our public school 
system, just in that proportion we 
make for him patrons for his paper. 

An intelligent people must have 
newspapers, and are able to pay for 
them. Ignorant people do not need 
or read or pay for newspapers. 

We confess ourselves largely in- 
debted to our editorial friends for 
courtesies shown us, and for what- 
ever of success and circulation we 
have already attained. 

We count ourselves an ally to every 
good newspaper in the land. 





The school is a miniature republic, 
of which the teacher is president. 
Here the child-is fitted for citizen- 
ship. The school is a community of 
which the teacher is the leader. Here 
the pupil is trained for society. 


The child has rights. Let the 
teacher respect these rights. The 
highest good of the pupil is ever kept 
in view. Cheerfuland glad obedience 
from ennobling motives, is the great 
desideratum in school government. 


A training school for boys, where 
they may be taught the art of good 
farming, is to be established near 
Hartford, Connecticut. A fund was 
devised for the purpose twenty-four 
years ago by Danie] Watkinson, with 
the condition that it lie at interest 
until it should amount to $100,000. 
This amount is now credited to the 
fund. 


We must constantly have in view 
im our schools the more practical fea- 
tures of life, in the education of both 
boys and girls. 











Through doing in the Kindergarten 
the child becomes conscious of his 
imperfections, and is stimulated to 


‘| more careful observation for a second 


effort. The failure to draw on the 
blackboard or to model correctly an 
apple or a pear in clay, will surely 
have the effect of making him exam- 
ine critically the first apple or pear 
he sees afterwards. In a word, the 
eye is trained, the hands are employ- 
ed in the use of simple tools, the 
sense of color is satisfied, number is 
emphasized, and form through all its 
modifications made plain. 





Sublimely Superb. 

A pair of beautiful sun-flowers on 
Easels will be mailed free to any lady 
who will send ten cents in postage 
stamps or money to Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son, No. 106 North Eutaw Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sudden Changes of the Weather of- 
ten cause Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asth- 


matic troubles. “Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches” will allay irritation which induces 








coughing, oftentimes giving immediate relief- 


\ 
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MISSISSIPPI 
American Journal of Education, 


Co.umsvs, Miss., 1881. 

14 taking charge of the Mississippi 

Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL oF EpvucaTIon, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 
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GEORGIA. 


Ho. H. W. BLAIR’S bill to aid 
-_ common schools in the South, 


will help Georgia with the other 
Southern States. An article on ‘he 
Common Schools in the South, by 
Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D. D., 
President of Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga., which we find in the Louisiana 
Journal of Education, stated the case 
very plainly. 

Dr. Haygood says: ‘In illustrat- 
ing the actual working of the system 
of common schools in the South, let 
us take Georgia for example. This 
State gives us a fair type (above the 
average perhaps) of the experiment 
and its outcome in the other South- 
ern States. 

The system as a system is all right. 
On paper it is almost exactly the 
system that has proved so efficient in 
New England and in the Middle 
States. In practice there has been 
comparative failure. No doubt enough 
exceptions to this statement can be 
found to make up an argument in 
contradiction. Yet it is an open se- 
cret that the majority of our common 
schools have been most unsatisfactory 
in their results— and without the 
fault of the system or of the State 
Superintendent. (Perhaps no man 
could have accomplished more with 
his resources than has the Hon. G.J. 
Orr, the devoted and efficient State 
School Commissioner for Georgia). 

LACK OF MONEY 
and scarcity of trained teachers suf- 
ficiently account for the meagre out- 
come, 





This let me say in conclusion: If 


ever the General Government intends 


to help the South in its mortal strug- 
gle with its mass of illiteracy, now is 
the time. 

Help now is worth more than it will 
ever be worth again,—worth more to 
those who need it, and to the Nation 
that made it necessary to teach all, 
black and white alike, in States where 
fully one-half of the people pay next 
to nothing in taxation. 

The Nation cannot afford to wait 
the slow work of overcoming the ig- 
norance that is absolutely appalling 
to those who are actually contending 
with it, and I have, by that token, 
some real knowledge of its density 
and extent.” : 


2 





A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


| ie is said that there is no calling 
or profession that has such a ten- 
dency to dwarf the intellect, contract 
the faculties, and lead the mind into 
narrow grooves, as that of teaching. 
If this be true, then the fact results 
from the special and peculiar circum- 
stances in which the teacher himself 
is placed. He is constantly dealing 
with children and young persons 
whose powers are undeveloped and 
immature. He is reiterating the same 
elemental truths and expounding the 
same branches of study, until by con- 
stant repetition they become to him 
so familiar and commonplace as to no 
longer stimulate his own thought. 

Again, he is monarch of all he sur- 
veys within the immediate circle of 
his authority. He commands and is 
obeyed. His associations are mainly 
with inferiors in age, station and ca- 
pability, to himself. The wear and 
tear of his daily work are such, fre- 
quently, as to indispose him for that 
vigorous exertion either of mind or 
body which are needed to preserve 
their balance and prevent him from 
sinking into an almost hopeless me- 
diocrity. 

These facts have long been ob- 
served and acknowledged. They 
form the peculiar vices of the so- 
called profession, degrading the tea- 
cher into a mere pedant, and unfitting 
him to act the part of a true man in 
the great movements of the world 
around him. 

It is these tendencies and this ef- 
fect upon the character of the teach- 
er, that have brought him not infre- 
quently into disrepute, and his calling 
into a position in the public mind that 
borders upon contempt. 

But these are conditions that are 
easily avoidable, and if they are not 
shunned the fault lies alone with 
those who are thus unfavorably affec- 
ted. There is no class of persons 
who ought to strive more earnestly to 
keep out of ruts, to avoid degenerat- 
ing into one-ideaism, and to move 





thought and activity that pervade the 
world than those who teach, and at- 
tempt to form the character of the 
rising generation. Hence, a true 
teacher should not only be an earn- 
est, persistent student of books and 
of current literature, but should ever 
be in sympathy, and so far as possi- 
ble, in active association with those 
great material and commercial move- 
ments which play so important a part 
in modern civilization. 

As the case now stands, teachers 
are almost regarded with contempt 
by men of business, and are looked 
upon as mere novices in all that goes 
to make up the practical working-day 
life of this busy world of ours. There 
are exceptions to the rule it is true. 
We here and there see an educator 
who has kept himself alive to these 
great commercial currents that thrill 
the world, and, throwing off the em- 
blems of his pedagogical authority, 
steps easily and naturally into the 
walks of business, mingles in the 
commercial conventions, grapples 
with the transportation pfoblem, 
takes hold of the colossal agricultu- 
ral or mining enterprises and others 
of equal pith and moment, thus prov- 
ing that it is possible even for teach- 
ers to be “‘broad-shouldered, symmet- 
rical, swift,” and to acquit themselves 
like men among men in the stern 
struggles of active life. 

Here then is a suggestion worthy 
of attention by all who are in the 
school work. Among the most act- 
ive, useful and influential members of 
the great Mississippi River Improve- 
ment Convention, held in St. Louis 
in October last, we are glad to note 
was at least one gentleman who has 
been a life-long teacher and a most 
prominent actor in the educational 
movements of the country during the 
past twenty-five years. 

It will be a fortunate day for our 
schools when such examples become 
general, and when those who have 
been leaders among the children show 
themseives also to be worthy of be- 
coming leaders among men. Then 
and not till then will the teacher rise 
to the full measure of his influence 
and become able to perform the full 
measure of that great work of men- 
tal, moral and national development 
of which the world stands in urgent 
need. 


In the words of the eloquent Bish- 
op Huntington, the educators of the 
fature must be men “‘with the whole 
creation in their leaping pulses, and 
life eternal in the organs of their lib- 
eral and believing souls.” 


> 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more good 
than the medicines of many doctors. Itisa 
positive cure for all female complaints. Send 





abreast of the great currents of 


to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham. 


AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 


I SEND you a brief notice of the 
hearing given to a committee of 


the National Educational Associa- 
tion, appointed to urge national aid 
to public school education, Friday, 
March. 24, 1882, consisting of G. 
J. Orr of Georgia, M. A. Newell of 
Maryland, J. H. Smart of Indiana, 
Hugh Thompson of South Carolina, 
accompanied by Dr. J. W. Dickinson 
of Massachusetts, B. G. Northrop of 
Connecticut, and other members of 
the Association. 

Senator Blair occupied the chair, 
and the Committees on Education and 
Labor of both houses of Congress 
were present. 

Dr. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of 
MASSACHUSETTS 
said: “The last census has just 
brought to us the alarming informa- 
tion that over six million, or 12 1-2 
per cent. of our people are ignorant 


This knowledge has assembled for 
the past two days, in this capital city 
of the nation, the leading educators 
and friends of popular education from 
every section of our country. These 


to the great work of organizing and 
directing the educational institutions 
of the States, have come together to 
consult with one another for a solu- 
tion of the terrible problems created, 
on the one hand, by the vast number 
of illiterate persons in our free com- 
munities made to be citizens by the 
laws, and, on the other, by the 


UTTER INABILITY 


of many of these communities to 
provide themselves with those insti- 
tutions which alone are adapted to 
train the ignorant into the possession 
of a virtuous intelligence. The con- 
sultation has beén earnest and thor- 
ough, and has resulted in a complete 
unity of sentiment and resolution, 
that the general government ought to 
and must grant temporary aid to the 
people of the country in establishing 
and supporting common _ public 
schools, so that all the children of 
the people may have the opportunity 
of obtaining a sound education. 

It has been agreed by this commit- 
tee of the National Association, rep- 
resenting 

ALL SECTIONS 
of the country, to represent to, you 
the educational wants of these sec- 
tions; then to urge upon you the im- 
perative necessity of meeting these 
wants by the passage of a bill in aid 
of establishing and supporting those 
schools, at least, which furnish the 
means of elementary instruction. ‘ 
I pledge the political and moral 





support not only of Massachusetts] 


of.the very elements of knowledge. | 
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but of all New England to this most 
important measure.” 

Hon. G. J. Orr of 

GEORGIA, 

after a pathetic allusion to the lack 
of resources in the South to educate’ 
the people, said: “I think it be- 
comes us of this generation to begin 
to think about living for the future, 
to forget the past. We have a great 
country, and here we must dwell; our 
people want to dwell with you in 
unity and harmony. I have visited 
in the course of my official duty al- 
most every county in Georgia. I 
have made 200 addresses to the peo- 
ple, and know their spirit and pres- 
ent sentiment. 

There-is no discrimination made. 
So strong is the school sentiment in 
favor of exact and equal justice that 
no man can afford to do it. We are 
struggling to do the best we can with 
our limited means. 


I have read a good deal on the 
subject of the school history of this 
country, and of the different States. 
I have been giving my attention to 
this great subject of the education of 
the races for several years. I have 
been reading whatever fell into my 
hands, and you will excuse me when 
Isay that considering the circum- 
stances in which we were placed, the 
great disadvantages under which we 
labored, the immense difficulties we 
hati to contend with—considering all 
these things and considering the work 
achieved, I do not believe the equal 
of it has been done in any State of 
this Union, in any time during the 
pasc. If it has, it is not within my 
knowledge. 

We have wrought a marvelous 
work, but we are unable to do what 
ought to be done. We come to you 
and ask the interposition of the strong 
armof the government, the govern- 
ment of your fathers and of our fa- 
thers, for we are one of the Old Thir- 
teen. We stood shoulder to shoulder 
with you in that eontest, and I want 
to say here to-day, that if another 
contest shall arise our people will 
stand by the people of New England 
and the people of the Middle States 
in supporting the power and author- 
ity of the government of 

THE UNITED STATES. 

I conclude by asking the candid 
consideration of this question of the 
education.of the masses, greater than 
questions of commerce, currency, 
tariff or constitutional law—greater 
than all other questions—because we 
form the people, and without them 
we can have nothing. We make the 
men and women of the country.” 

Mr. Hugh Thompson of 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
spoke most eloquently and at length. 
Summing up, he said: “I call the at- 


tention of the committee to the fact 
that there are now in the Southern 
States about jive million children 
needing the opportunitics of educa- 
tion, The expenditures of the South- 
ern States for this purpose are about 
$7,000,000, little more than $1 a 
head. It would take at least $30,- 
000,000 to furnish the opportunities 
of education to our children in the 
South. 

I say, as one knowing the limited 
resources of our people, that we 
have not the means to furnish this 
education. I believe I speak the 
sentiment of a majority of the people 
of the State when I say that we in 
South Carolina feel that the safety 
and prosperity of the State depend 
upon the education of that class of 
our citizens. 

I need not speak to you of the lim- 
ited opportunities that the colored 
pe~ple have had heretofore for educa- 
tion, but you know that the absolute 
need for it now is such that if the U. 
S. government does not hold out a 
helping hand to us at this time, we 
shall continue to send forth each year 
illiterate voters by thousands.” 


Rey. Dr. Mayo, who has bean for 
two years traveling in the South,said : 
“I have spent my whole time during 
the school year in visiting the schools 
of 12 of the Southern States, from 
Virginia to Texasinclusive. During 
this time I have had the most ample 
opportunities afforded me by the 
State authorities, by teachers, by cit- 
izens, by pupils, by people of every 
class, to ascertain the condition of 
educational affairs in that portion of 
the country, and I feel that I am ina 
condition to form intelligent opinions 
in regard to the several matters that 
will come before you in this consult- 
ation. The South needs this money 

AT ONCE, 

It is an urgent need. Are you aware 
that the average school life, reckoned 
by months, of the average boy east 
of the Alleghanies is four years ; that 
of the Western hoy, three years; 
while that of the average Southern 
boy is not one year?” 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund, of Rich- 


mond, 
VIRGINIA, 


said: “In the execution of their 
sacred trust, the Peabody trustees, in 
pleasant co-operation with the State 
systems of instruction, are seeking 
to stimulate and aid the Southern 
States in the better preparation of 
teachers for public schools. 

Of more importance is the fact 
that multitudes of our fellow citizens 
are in a state of perilous ignorance, 
perilous to themselves, perilous to us, 
for whose education there is, and in 





present circumstances can be, no ad- 


equate provision. This is a present 
and positive peril. Year after year, 
an ignorant and needy race is spawn- 
ing in the prolificness of wretched- 
ness. Swarms of neglected children 
are growing up “into hordes of igno- 
rant, idle, and too often depraved, 
vicious and godless men and women.” 
We are committing political suicide 
to hide our heads or avert our eyes. 
Let us with searching gaze look upon 
the present and onward into the fu- 
ture ‘with the prescience which re- 
quires no gift of prophecy’—only the 
employment of sober reason and en- 
lightened patriotism. 

What is now a present need will 
become heavier and more imperative 
to-morrow. How shall it be met? 

(1). Private and ecclesiastical ben- 
efactions have been munificent, but 
they are spasmodic, inadequate, not 
in continuous succession, and are lia- 
ble to misapplication. It is chimeri- 
cal to suppose that individual bene- 


factors or churches can achieve the| 


great and permanent work of univer- 
sal education. 

(2). Grandly as the Southern States 
have done, it is impossible for them 
to supply sufficient funds for the daily 
multiplying demands. State resour- 
ces are inadequate to maintain and 
perfect the machinery now in motion, 
to keep schools in activity for eight 
or ten months in the year, to build 


and equip houses, and train and pay’ 


teachers. 

The South has a school population 
of about 5,000,000, and pays annu- 
ally for common school education $7- 
000,000. To educate universally and 
properly would require an annual tax 
of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and 
itis absurd to ask or expect the 
South to raise for free education three 
times as much as Connecticut or New 
York does. 

(3). The sum sufficient to maintain 
a comprehensive and permanent sys- 
tem of free schools——ever improving 
and flexible in its adaptation to shift- 
ing exigences—must be furnished in 
large measure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. National aid is indispens- 
able. The government must delibe- 
rately and courageously determine as 
an imperative duty of self-preserva- 
tion, to aid the States in keeping 
alive and improving their systems of 
public instruction. 

The cost of the education of the 
people will be more than repaid in 
better regulated and more thoroughly 
developed industry, in fewer demands 
of poverty, in social order, in checks 
on improvidence, waste, pauperism, 
and vice. 

Senator Brown of Georgia moved 
that the thanks of the Committees, 
acting jointly on this occasion, be 





tendered to the convention of super- 


intendents who have honored us with 
their presence this morning, for the 
interesting addresses with which they 
have favored us. 

The motion was agreed to unani- 
mously.* 

TheChairman: Gentlemen, I can- 
not err in expressing to you the feel- 
ing of the committees that your ad- 
dresses have been able and instruct- 
ive, and that their influence will be 
as wide as the country itself. 

The committee then adjourned. 

I give you but a brief and hasty 
sketch of this, probably the most 
important meeting of educators ever 
held in this country. And now, if 
the teachers, school officers and peo- 
ple will, as the Journat has strongly 
urged, pass in petitions upon mem- 
bers of both the Senate and House of 
Representatives, something may be 
done before Congress adjourns. 


Yours truly, se 
WASHINGTON, March 28, 1882. 


* 


The success of the New England 
Conservatory of Music has been tru- 
ly marvelous ; 28,000 students in 15 
years, and 951 at the present time is 
unparalleled. 








When writing to parties who ad- 
vertise, you will oblige us by stating 
you saw the advertisement in this 
paper. - 


The Reason Why. 

The tonic effect of Kidney-wort is produc- 
ed by its cleansing and purifying action on 
the blood. Where there is a gravelly deposit 
in the urine, or milchy, ropy urine from dis- 
ordered kidneys, it cures without fail. Con- 
stipation and piles readily yield to its cathar- 
tic and healing power. Put up in dry veg- 
etable form or liquid, very concentrated—ei- 
ther act prompt and sure.—Troy Budget. 


Headquarters,.......... 


Lords prayer 
Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, and Apos- 
tles’ Creed, Beatitudes. Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Photo Memorial Record, etc. 


One sample sent for lic. One of each (5 in 
all) for 60c, postage paid. We will sell you 
cheaper than any one else can. Try us and be 
convinced. Address BUCK & CO., Lewisburg, 
Union county, Pa. 15-4 6 

















A FRUITFUL LIFE; the biog phy of the 
late Stephen Paxson, Missionary of the Ameri 
can Sunday-school Union. '2mo, cloth, 220pp., 
with portraits and illustrations. Price. $1.25. 

Send in your orders soon; they will be filled in 
the order received, and will be sent postage paid 
upon receipt of price, $1.25 

Send orders to A. L. PAXSON,Sunday-schoo 
— 207 N. 6th street, St Louis, Mo. 


FAN CY WORK A Book of Instructions 
and Patterns for Artis 
tic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, di 
rections for making numerous kinds of Crochet 
and Knitted Work, patterns for Hand Bag, 
Scrap Basket, Tidy, 
Cover, &c. Tells how to make South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and 
Feather Stitches, &c. Price 36c, or twelve 3c 
stamps; 4 books. $1. 
orsted Cross-stitch Patterns. 

A book of 100 patterns for worsted work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, &. Price 
25c; 8 books $1; 4 large tidy patterns ldc. SPE- 
CIAL Orrer—All for 18 three-cent stamps. 

s is F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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LOANS ON 
Life Insurance Policies. 


Loans negotiated on Policies and Endowments 
maturing within five years purchased, also poli- 
cies of iasolvent companies. Address enclosing 





stamp for reply JNO. D. MCFARLAND 
1 P. O. Box 665, Baltimore, Ma. 


at, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano - 
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Recent Literature. 





— 


ASPECTS OF Poetry. Being Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford. By John Campbell 
Shairp, LL.D., Protessor of Poetry, Ox- 
ford; author of ‘‘Culture and Religion,” 
“Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” and 
“Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” 1 
vol., 16mo, $1 59. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.» For sale by Hildreth 
Printing Co., St. Louis. 

Contents: — The Province of Poetry; 
Criticism and Creation; The Spiritual Side 
of Poetry; The Poet a Revealer; Poetic 
Style in Modern English Poetry; Virgil as 
a Religious Poet; Scottish Song, and 
Burns; Shelley as a Lyric Poet; The Po- 
etry of the Scottish Highlands — Ossian; 
Modern Gaelic Bards—Duncan McIntyre; 
The Three Yarrows; The White Doe of 
Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter 
Scott; Prose Poets; Thomas Carlyle, Car- 
dinal Newmah. 

The list of subjects indicates how en- 
gaging a book this is, and those who have 
read Principal Shairp’s previous volumes 
will eagerly welcome it. 





EnGLiIsH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF 
Victoria, with a Glance at the Past. By 
Henry Morley, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, London, Reprinted by 
arrangement, from V. 2000 of the Tauch- 
nitz collection of British authors. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882, 361 
pages. Price, $2. 

Prof. Morley says: “It is the purpose 
of this little book to tell as much as it can 
in a few pages, of the spirit of English 
literature in that part of the reign of Vic- 
toria which now belongs to history.” 

It opens with a glance at the past,which 
specially takes in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and carries the reader through succeeding 
reigns to “Victoria; this is subdivided un- 
der chapters having the following head- 
ings: Of those who were old at the be- 
ginning of the reign, and of the poets 
Wordsworth, Southey, Lander; Journal- 
ists of the elder generation, essayists and 
poets; Of women who wrote in the early 
part of the reign; Of those by whom cheap 
1iterature was made useful, and ot the ear- 
lier life of T. Babington Macaulay; Of 
writers who were between fifty and sixty 
years old at the beginning of the reign; 
Men of the next decade of years; Of T. 
Carlyle, and of divines and wits; Onward 
battle; The best vigor of the time, and 
what remains of it. Contains 103 fac-sim- 
iles of the signatures of authors whose 
works are included in the Tauchnitz col- 
lection,* photographed from their corres- 
pondence and agreements. 





TH Stupy OF Worps. By Richard Che- 
nevix Trench. Complete in two parts, 15 
cents each. J. Fitzgerald & Co., Publish- 
ers, 143 4th Avenue, New York... For sale 
by Hildreth Printing Co., St. Louis. 
Archbishop Trench’s work is universally 

admitted to be at once the most learned and 

the most interesting treatise we possess, upon 
the origin and use of English words. It is 
simply indispensable to every one who would 
acquire a mastery of his mother tongue. The 
diffusion of such works contributes not only 
to correctness in spedking and writing, but 
even more to precision in thinking. The 
present edition is the cheapest ever offered 
of this standard work. Itis comprised intwo 
parts, price only 15 cents each. Part One is 
now ready; part Two will be published in 
April. 





Something like fifty new books are re- 
viewed at greater or less length in this week’s 
“Literary World” — American, English, 
French, German, Italian, and Norwegian; 
and beside all this, several pages are devoted 
to a descriptive and critical exposition ofthe 
poetry of Robert Browning, including an 
account by Mr. F. J. Furnivall of the Eng- 


HAWTHORNE INDEX. An Analytical Index 
to the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with 
a Sketch of his Life. Uniform with the 
Little Classic edition of Hawthorne’s works 
—$1 25; also uniform with the Library edi- 
tion. $2. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This full index enables one to refer imme- 
diately to any character, scene, incident, or 
striking passage in Hawthorne’s writings, 
and must be very acceptable to his readers. 





In the “‘North American Review” for April 
Gov. Murray of Utah, treats of the existing 
crisis in the political fortunes of that terri- 
tory. According to the present method of 
local government there, the minority of the 
population, the Gentiles, though they poss- 
ess the greater part of the wealth of the ter- 
ritory, exclusive of farm property, and 
though they constitute by far the most en- 
lightened and enterprising portion of the 
community, are practically without a voice in 
legislation. The author proposes a drastic 
yet entirely practicable remedy for these and 
all the other evils prevalent in Utah. 

Mr. Godkin has an article on The Civil 
Service Reforn Controversy; Senator Riddle- 
barger on Bourbonism in Virginia. There 
is also a paper of interest on the exploration 
of the ruined cities of Central America. 

The Review is published at 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York, and is sold by newsdealers 
generally. 

- THE numbers of “‘Littell’s Living Age” for 
March 18 and 26 contain The Relations of Re- 
ligion to Asiatic States; English Players in 
Germany, 1600, Nineteenth Century; Ro- 
mance in Business, and Juliet, Blackwood; 
Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles, Fraser; 
The Social State ofthe Hebrides Two Cen- 
turies Ago, Cornhill; Dutch Etiquette, Leis- 
ure Hour; Things that a Lady would like to 
Know; Friends and Friends, and Wives in 
Training, Spectator, etc., with the usual 
amount of excellent poetry. 

Price per year, 3,300 pages, $8, yet we send 
the JOURNAL and the “Living Age” one year 
for $8. Littell & Co., Boston, publishers. 





Tue April “Atlantic” more than main- 
tains the high standard of excellence and in- 
terest which recent numbers have reached. 
Besides two additional chapters of Mr. Bish- 
op’s serial, The House of a Merchant Prince, 
and the cohclusion of Mr. Lathrop’s serial, 
An Echo of Passion, Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps begins a new serial entitled Dr. Zay, 
which must attract very general attention. 
John Fiske contributes a popular article 
on Europe before the Arrivalof Man. Eu- 
gene W. Hilgard has an able paper on Pro- 
gress in Agriculture by Education and Gov- 
ernment Aid. A very interesting No. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





Tur “Popular Science Monthly” for 
April gives, Chinese Immigration, The 
ScholasticPrelude to Modern Science,How 
Animals Breathe, Has Science yet Found 
a New Basis for Morality? Fossil Seeds, 
The Unaweep Canon, Recent Wonders of 
Electricity, Modern Explosives, The Germ 
Theory, Dean Swift’s Disease, Hyacinth- 
Bulbs, The Japanese Calendar, Sketch of 
M. Louis Pasteur; Entertaining Varieties, 
Correspondence, etc. 





MACMILLAN’s MaGazine for March opens 
with the new poem. by Tennyson, The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balacla- 
va. Then follow chapters xiv—xviii of 
Fortune’s Fool, by Julian Hawthorne; 
The Geological Influences which have Af- 
fected the Course of British History, by 
Prof. Geikie; The Melbourne Public Li- 
brary; Queen Elizabeth at Hatfield; Adrift; 
A Distant Shore, by Lady Barker; Rus- 
sia. Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. One shilling. 





THE Pansy, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. A 
beautifully illustrated story paper for boys 





lish Browning Society. 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have near- 
ly ready for publication a volume on the 
Sunday Question by Rev. Leonard Bacon of 
Norwich, Conn. Contrary to the alleged an- 
tecedents of the author, it is said to treat the 
subject from a liberal point of view. 

They also announce “The Defence of the 
Bride, and other Poems,’’ by Anna Catharine 
Green, author of The Leavenworth Case, 
The Sword of Damocles, etc. 

The next volume in the “‘Trans-Atlantic 
Series” will be Lady Beauty; or, Charming 
to Her Latest Day, by Allan Muir. 

The next volume in the new “Plutarch 
Series’ will be Victor Emmanuel and the 
Forming of the Italian Kingdom, by Edward 
Dicey. Sarah Tytler has also in preparation 
for the series a Life of Marie Antoinette. 


THE “Orthcepist” and the ‘*Verbalist,”’ by 
Alfred Ayres, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., are among the miost successful of recent 
publications. The former is already in its 
twelfth, the latter in its fifth edition. Do 
not fail to have one or both where you can 
lay your hand upon them. 








EDUCATION — An international magazine, 
bi-monthly, devoted to the Science, Art, Phi- 
losophy and Literature of Education. 

Vol. II., No. 4, March and April, 1882. 

Contents: Frontispiece, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, LL.D. I. The Aspects of the 
Teaching Profession, by W.H. Payne, A. M., 
University of Michigan; If. Emancipation of 
Teachers, by Prof. W. N. Hailmann, Detroit; 
IIL. Society in Account with the Common 
Schools, by DeWolf, State Commissioner of 
Common Schools, Ohio; IV. Color-names, 
Color-blindness, and the Education of the 
Color-sense in our Schools, by B. Joy Jefi- 
ries, Harvard; V. The Training of States- 
men, by Charles ¥. Thwing, Cambridge, 
VI. Normal Schools, What they Have Done, 
&c., by Annie Tolman Smith; VII. Physical 
Training and Gymnasticsin Germany, by C. 
Kohlrausch; VIII. The Unconscious in Edu- 
cation, by John E. Maude, Harvard; IX. The 
Topical Teaching of History, J. L. Hughes, 
Toronto; X. A Visit to the Harvard Annex, 
Edward A. Rand. 

Editorial—Basis of Morality, Notes, Mis- 
cellaneous Notes, Foreign Notes, Science. 





THE “Reading Diary, and Books of All 
Time,” by F. Leypoldt, are two small vol- 
umes which we most cordially commend to 
every one who, not for show or curiokity, but 
for use and enjoyment, wishes to gather some 
good books under his roof. Scarcely an au- 
thor is given whose works are not counted 
among the treasures of literature, and hardly 
an edition omitted which might seem indis- 
pensable for founding the home library. 

The object is to present a survey of all that 
is considered worth reading in the domain of 
modern fiction, and thus to make easy a daily 
record of what has been read, and what to 
read next, with a view to comparing notes 
and a mutual exchange of recommendations 
among congenial friends. 

Wipe AWAKE for April opens with a 
charming Easter Frontispiece illustrating a 
story of How Jacky went to Church. This 
is an exceedingly interesting number and we 
do not see how the children can afford to 
miss it. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 








Weare in'receipt of the “Oriental Cas-. 
ket,’’ published by L. L. Smith, at 912 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and it affords us pleas- 
ure to commend it to the favorable consider- 
ation of our readers. 





Cuartes Kinestey said: 
My dearest child, I have no song to give you. 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray, 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave 
. For every day. 
Be goods sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 





and girls. Weekly, only 50c a year. 


ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT. — Prof. W. H. 
Miller, Bunker Hill, Illinois: My Dear Sir— 
Ihave attended commercial schools, public 
schools, and the schools of the city of St. 
Louis, and at none of these have I founda 
teacher who could make all the branches so 
plain as you do by mail. 

If your pupils do not learn it is their fault, 
for the instruction considered in the light of 
methods and material, is very complete. 
Putting myself under your care has turn- 
ed the course of my life in a new channel, 
and I have made up my mind to climb higher 
than ever. Very respectfully, 

O. A. Jaycox. 
Gainesville, Ark., Jan. 4, 1882. 





Missouri Official Department. 





[It will be the plan of this department to 
render decisions upon such points as are 
raised, from time to time by correspondents, 
and which seem to be of immediate use. 
Some decisions will be brief statements of 
law, without argument. If not fully under- 
stood, they will be amplified on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, or 
such as involve intricate legal poirts, the 
Opinion of the Attorney General will be ob- 
tained.—R. D. 8.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen: 

I would again recommend the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your careful at- 
tention. I shall labor to make the official de- 
partment furnish as clear and concise exposi- 
tions of the difficult features of our intricate 
school law as possible. By taking the paper 
jou will not only have answers to questions 
you may ask, in a convenient and permanent 
form, but you will also get. the benefit of an- 
swers to many other correspondents, and be- 
come more familiar with the plans of the 
school system and the workings of the de- 
partment. 

If you should persuade every teacher and 
every school board in your county not now 
subscribers, to take and read it, you wotlld 
thereby save yourselves much annoyance and 
unnecessary labor. Indeed, it was for this 
purpose, and to secure better results in man- 
aging our schools, and securing coirect re- 
ports, [which every expedient so far adopted 
by you or myself has failed to secure] that I 
became an editor of the JOURNAL. I desire 
to help you, and thus enable you to assist me 
more effectually. I desire that our work 
shall be entirely harmonious and co-opera- 
tive, and hence I desire to meet you often, in 
correspondence. 


In addition to mere explanations of law 
decisions, I intend that the official depart- 
ment shall contain directions as to how to 
make reports, &c., and be the means of com- 
municating home educational news to every 
county. 


I trust, then, that you will freely ask for 
explanations of doubtful or difficult ques- 
tions, and furnish me information of insti- 
tutes held in your county, or of other inter- 
esting facts. 

Please write all communications , intended 
for notice in the JOURNAL, on a separate 
sheet of paper from that containing other 
matter. Very respectfully, 


R D. SHannon, State Supt. 





The Colored School Question Again. 





Not long since we published in the “‘Amer- 
ican Journal of Education” a statement ot 
what our school law, and State constitution, 
require, in reference to the establishment 
and support of colored schools. But so many 
letters received, asking for information— 
there is such a general misapprehension as 
to the duties of directors—that we deem it 
best to present the matter again, in the fol- 
lowing correspondence: 

MARSHALL, Mo., March 16th, 1882. 
Hon. R. D. SHANNON, Dear Sir: 
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tion, about the school law, in regard to col- 
ored schools and children. The law seems 
plain, yet sensible men sometimes differ 
about plain things. The law seems to me to 
say, on pages 14, 41 and 42, that the colored 
children are entitled to their proportion of 
the levy. For example: if we levy a tax of 
$3.00 for each white child, we must do the 
same for each colored child. Am I correct 
in my opinion?” 
ANSWER. 


Dear Sir:—In dealing with the colored 
school question, if you will forget entirely 
that there is such a thing as color, except 
when you are forced to remember it by an 
express and clear provision of the law, you 
will have no difficulty in complying with the 
constitution and the statutes. Neither the 
constitution nor statutes contemplate, nor 
permit the setting aside of a “proportion,” or 
a per capita of public school moneys for the 
support of colored schools. The law requires 
the maintenance of colored school, under 
certain circumstances. This is all if does for 
white schools. If it should cost twice as 
much, or ten times as much, per head, to 
maintain the colored as it does to maintain 
the white, still the colored school must be 
maintained—the law requires it.. This has 
been definitely settled by our State Supreme 
Court, (see “State exsel, Humphreys vs. 
Thompson’’—64 Mo., page 26) by a recent de- 
cision of Judge E. S. Edwards, of this circuit, 
and by opinions given us by Ex-Attorneys 
General Hockaday and Smith, and by Attor- 
ney General McIntyre. Taxes are not levied’ 
for the support of colored or white schools as 
such, but for the support of schools—whether 
white or colored. 

It is the duty of directors, in the beginning 
of the school year, to estimate how much the 
colored schools will cost, and how much the 
white; and, in order to prevent confusion and 
embarrassment, not to make any contracts, 
or obligations, which would cause an over- 
draft on either estimate. If it should so hap- 
pen that this estimate would only require a 
sum for the colored equal to a per capita, all 
right—no more would be required—butif it 
require double the amount, still it must be 
remembered the law requires the colored 
school to be maintained. In this sense the 
latter part of the 2nd paragraph on page 14 
of Phamphlet School Law, where it speaks of 
“ascertaining the amount,’ etc., must be 
understood. In the same sense see 7052 of 
the law, where it speaks of “reserving the 
amount raised on-the number of colored 
children,’ must be understood. It is the 
“amount ascértained,”’ and the “money 
raised,” in the calculation and estimate of 
the directors, when they are preparing to 
comply with the law, in the maintenance of 
schools (white or colored). Both sections are 
unfortunately worded. But the decision of 
the courts, above mentioned, removes any 
difficulty the language may occasion. 

Very Respectfully, 
R. D. SHANNON, 
State Sup’t. 


Important to County Clerks and 
School Boards. 


Mr. S. W. CROSSLEY, Dear Sir:— 

Yours of recent date, enquiring how dist- 
rict clerks can report the enumeration of 
school population to the annual meeting 
when, by the amendment of section 7049, they 
are required to take yhe enumeration between 
the 31st day of May and the 15th day of June, 
etc., has been received. 

In answer, I call your attention to the fact 
that Section 7066 was not amended, or repeat- 
ed. Under this section the clerk is required 
te report to the annual meeting the number 
of persons in the district between the ages of 
six and twenty years. To do this, he must 
necessarily take an enumeration just prior to 
the first Tuesday in April. Instead of pre- 
venting an enumeration before the annual 
meeting, the amended law requires an addi- 
tional enumeration between May 3ist and 
June 15th—whieh creates confusion, and does 





worse. No conceivable good can flow out of 
section 7049, as amended; but injustice and 
hardships must result. 

Under Section 7122 the County Clerk is re- 
quired to make the distribution of school 
moneys to the districts immediately after his 
annual settlement with the county treasurer, 
which settlement under section 7132 cannot 
be later than April 20, according to the enu- 
meration and returns of school population in 
the several districts. But under the amend- 
ment of section 7049 the enumeration on 
which the county clerk is required to make 
the distribution must be made more than one 
month subsequently. 

Now let us see the effects. In making the 
distribution this year the county clerk is 
compelled to be governed by the enumera- 
tions furnished him last year. 

As a consequence, a district which actually 
has one hundred of school age this year may 
receive just twice as much money from the 
public funds as another district which has 
two hundred; because last year the two dis- 
tricts were reversed in the order of enume- 
ration as above. Then, the first named re- 
turned two hundred, and the second one 
hundred, but the change of district bound- 
ary lines, or of population reversed the or- 
der. Again, if a new district is formed at 
the annual meeting, the county clerk cannot 
give it any of the public moneys this year, 
because he is bound to distribute to the dis- 
tricts according to the enumeration on file in 
his office. 

He has no right to distribute a dollar on 
any enumeration which may be made this 
year, except the one made under section 
7049, between May 31st and June 15. 

Such mistakes of legislation grow out of 
the practice of amending one section of the 
law without reference to other sections. The 
present school law was adopted in 1874, ex- 
cept a few very bad patches. It has never 
been revised, but needs revision as badly as 
any law ever upon any statute book. 

Sometimes friends of education inquire 
why not remove defects by amending one 
section at a time, and by separate bills, till 
the tangles are all straightened? 

My answer is, it would be an impossibility. 
Steady progress has been made toward revis- 
ion, and I am confident we will secure it next 
winter. I am confident the position I as- 
sumed years ago, and have fought for so per- 
sistently, will be generally recognized as the 
true, and a necessary position. 

Very truly yours, R. D. SHANNON, 

State Superintendent. 





THE C. B. & @. ROUTE. 





We are glad to call attenlion to the splendid 
facilities offered by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad for travel from St. Louis north 
and west. This line west from 

CHICAGO 
direct to Omaha, is conceded to be the Cheapest, 
Best and Quickest route between these two pointe 
—and this is the old explanation of the cabalistic 
letters C. B. &Q.R.R. It is not only one of 
the best lines running east and west, into or out 
of Chicago, but it now forms 2 direct and short 
line from 
ST. LOUIS TO ST. PAUL, 

and on this route you get a through car to St. 
Paul and to Omaha. They own the line not only 
from Chicago te Omaha, but from St. Louis to 
Omaba. 

In fact, when you look over the map on an- 
other page, of ‘‘The Great Burlington Route,’’ 
you will see it covers a good deal of territory 
between Chicago and — well, they will be run- 
ning trains into Denvel in June, 1882. 

Further information will be promptly and 
cheerfully given by Perceval Lowell, Esq., Gen. 
Passenger Agent, Chicago; or W. D. Sanborn, 
Passenger Agent, St. Louis; or C. G. Lemon, 
Ticket Agent, 112 North Fourth st., 8t. Louis. 





Senp ten cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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It gives color to the blood, 
natural healthful tone to 
the digestive organs and 
nervous 
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GENTLEMEN: I have used Dr. HARTER’S IRON TONIC in my practice, and in an experience of 
ity-five years in medicine, have never found anything to give the results that Dk. HARTER'S 

In many cases of Nervous Prostrati 
porersed condition of the blood, this peerless remedy, has in my hands, made some wonderful cures. 
that have baffled some of our: most eminent physicians, have yielded to this great and incompar- 
I prescribe it in preference to any iron preparation made. 


A combination of Pro- 
toxide of Iron, Peruvian 
Bark and Phosphorusin 
a — form. The 


ly pon ofiron 
that will not blacken the 
teeth, so charcteristic of 
other tron preparations. 





on, Female Diseases, Dyspepsia, and an im- 


In fact, such a compound 
Dr. ROBERT SAMUELS, 
3104 Wash Avenue. 


Sth, 1881. 
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Beatty Investigated. 
A TRIP TO WASHINGTON, N. J. 

A representative of an Advertising Agency 
sending business to this paper, visited the 
new mammoth Piano and Organ Factory of 
Daniel F. Beatty, at Washington, New Jer- 
sey, a few days since and thus speaks of the 


gigantic enterprise: “Leaving New York, 
foot of Barclay Street, a run of two hours 
brought us to the city made famous by its 
present Mayor, Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, who 
owns and controls one of the most extensive 
and well organized factories on this hemis- 
phere, where is manufactured his well-known 
and highly prized pianos and organs.” 


‘Our party was met by his private coach, 
(run to all the principal trains for the sole 
accommodation of his visitors) and driven 
direct to the factory, where we, in a hurried 
manner, took a run through the acres of floor 
inf the new factory devoted to the manufac- 
ture of his celebrated instruments. We 
could hardly realize that this indomitable 
man had within five months been burned out 
entire, and these immense structures had 
been erected and putin operation since and 
now turning out 30 musical instruments a 
day, which we were assured would be doub- 
led in 30 days, and trebled in 90, for it must 
be remembered that the final finish on instru- 
ments in this new factory had but just began. 
If those who have spoken disparagingly of 
Mr. Beatty could take a look at these enor- 
mous works, as we did, common justice 
would demand retractions for all they ever 
said.” 

“The treatment received from the proprie- 
tor and the facilities given to look thoroughly 
into his business, showed an entire confi- 
dence in himself, his system and his instru- 
ments. At the well-known Beatty Building, 
in the heart of the city, he has the most mag- 
nificent and well arranged suites of office 
rooms on the continent, and busy, intelligent 
and polite managers, correspondents and 
clerks, attest to the perfect system necessary 
to the transaction of such a mammoth estab- 
lishment. We listened to the music of the 
magnificent Beethoven Organ, now being so 
well advertised, for nearly an hour. The 
instruments were taken at random from the 
lot, and we never heard better, sweeter toned 
reed organs than each proved to be, and it is 
yet a complete wonder to us how such a mag- 
nificent instrument, in appearance, in tone 
and in variety, can be made for anything like 
the money he asks forit. We can see how 
upon stich a scale, selling direct to the con- 
sumer and having perfect organization, Mr. 
Beatty can out-do all competitors, but that 
they should be out-done to the extent they 
are, is yet a mystery. Success to Mayor 
Beatty and his efforts accomplished in bring- | 
ing these instruments within the reach of 
all.’’ 

TERRE HAUvteE, Ind., Sept. 14, 1878. 
Messrs. 8S. N. Smith & Co, Proprietors: 


I have used Wine of Tar in my family for 
severe coughs and colds after trying* other 
medicines without success, and have always 
found it beneficial, giving immediate relief. 
I believe it is all it is represented to be. 


Mrs. W. D. EstaBrook. 





See advertisement in another column. 





Allen’s Brain Food. 


* A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 
nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price, $1; 6 for $5, All druggists. 
Depot Allen’s Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. SEND FOR CrrcuLaR. Free by 
-_ = ssoeut of price. 
- t 





DR. CROoOOEH’s 


WINE oF TAR 


CURES THOUSANDS YEARLY. 
An A POSITIVE CURE 
ForCoughs,Colds, 
AND CONSUMPTION. 
Is the Best of Tonics; 
Cures Dyspepsia ; 
Restores theAppetite; 
Strengthens the System; 
Rae> Restores the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


} Eee aia afc af, ofc afi 














A trial of it will prove ail 
we claim.Ask your druggist 
for Dr. Crook’s Wine 


of Tar; take no other. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


S.N. SMITH &CO., Prop’r 
Successors to Oliver Crook & Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Is a positive cure for weak and dis- 
A eased eyes. Safe and Reliable. 
4. Never fails to cure or relieve any 
cage of sore eyes, and no remedy is 
so immediate in its effects. Price 
25 cts.a box. Should your drug- 
gist not have it, on receipt of 25 cts. (or postage 
stamps) we will send you a box free of expense. 


S. N. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Dayton, 0. 
as al al” alae les Sas * ad 
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DR. J. KRAMER’S GERMAN EYE.SALVE: 








Another Boom for Agents! 


* 3. NEW BOOK 
Mark Wain’ esos: 
“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.” 


Will outsell all his previous works, and offers 
you the best chance of your life to make money 
rapidly. Old agents will act promptly and se- 
cure choice territory, and we. advise you to do 
the same. Outfitsnowready. Send at once for 
circulars and terms to 

DOUGLAS BROS. & PAYNE. 


xv-14 Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Portable Mulay Saw Mill, 


With improvements It may be operated 
recently made is un- by either two or 
equaled as a neigh- three men, and will 
borhood mill. It can 
be run by either steam 
or water power, and is 
especially adapted to 
the engines used for 
threshing. 





















It makes smooth and even lumber, feaves no stubshot, 
and will cut any sized log up to four feet in diameter. 
It may be transported from one locality to another and 
re-erected ready for sawing in from two to three days, 
and can be made profitable in localities where there 1 
not sufficient timber to justify the erection of a large 
mill. Send for descriptive circular, price, etc., to 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Tadianapolie, Indiana. 


We also build the heavy Standard Circular Saw 
Mill, with either one or two saws as vell as the 
Pony Circular Saw Mill that is capable of being 
run with light power. We also build stationary 


xv-l 








engines of varied capacity; algo portable thresb- 
ing engines. pacity 5 po 
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ERS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displ its, and the q t 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. «- 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakneés of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 

stion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
nd backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western < venue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for painph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Paper. 














LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioas .ess, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per bc-, 
A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. 
Augusta, Maine 
TWE Y- wank k 
1D OR!, 
THE ONLY MEDICINE 
IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
aa Sold by all Druggists. “\") 
$7 Costly outfit free. Address Truk & Co., 
«That Acts at the same time on 





Y AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 
Sl otadenietaieeteell Ser ee a i neneieibnetnaienell 
Because awe allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 


e humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


WILE SURELY CURE 


IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throvw off disease. 


Why suffer Bilious phins and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened ever disordered Kidneys? P§ 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Ferm, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
o t@ It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 rs 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOX, Vr. 


¢ 








Oor friends who visit Boston will 
find not only a cordial welcome at 
the publishing house of Messrs. Ginn 
& Heath, but a free reading room has 
been opened there for teachers and 
others. All the educational periodi- 
cals of the country will be found on 
file, including the American Jour- 
NAL oF Epucartion. 





Did you read our letter from Wash 
ington, D. C.? 





Philadelphia elects two of its best- 
known and most able and public 
spirited women as members of the 
board of education. 

The Ledger says: “Amidst the 
general rejoicing at the result of the 
election, there were abundant con- 
gratulations over the election in the 
Twenty-ninth Ward of two such ac- 
complished school directors as Dr. 
Rachel M. Bodley and Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford.” 





We must make our system of edu- 
cation equal in all its parts, embrac- 
ing a breadth of design as great as 
may be consistent with elaboration of 
detail, and not merely a formal ac- 
quaintance with the intricacies of 
one branch of learning, showy, it may 
be, in the school room, but of little 
use outside. 

TuHere is a bit of pride as well as 
pleasure in inviting tie attention of 
our readers to the variety and quality 
of our advertising favors in this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

A good many of our subscribers 
will get ten times what the paper has 


cost them, by reading the advertise- |” 


ments carefully. 

Then, too, they get a good deal of 
first-quality of reading matter, so 
that it is not only pleasant, but prof- 
itable to them as well as to us. 





WE call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Estill & Co., in another col- 
umn. They have published an edi- 
tion of “Shakspeare,” and it can be 
obtained on such terms that we should 
think every teacher would secure a 
copy. Write them for particulars. 


Don’t Get the Chills. 

If you are subject to Ague you must be 
sure to keep your liver, bowels and kidneys 
in good free condition. When so, you will 
be safe from ail attacks. The remedy to use 
is Kidney-wort. Itis the best preventive of 
all malarial diseases that you can use. See 
advertisement in another column. 








ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th oi the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 








For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complainis ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches’? manifest remarkable curative properties. 
Like all other meritorious articles, they are fre- 
quently imitated, and those purchasing should 
be sure to obtain the genuine. 








NEURALGIA, 

Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well-known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘Neuralgia is one of the most 
painful of diseases, and is attendcd with more 
or less nervous irritation. Sciatica is also a form 
of neuralgia, and all painful nervous diseases 
come under that name. Neuralgia means nerve 
ache, and therefore you can suffer with neuralgia 
in any part of the body, as the nerves are sup 
plied to every part. 

I have for many years closely studied the cause 
ot neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous 8y8- 
tem. with the many diseases that it is subject to, 
and have found by actual experience that the 
true and primary cause of neuralgia is poverly 
ofthe nervous fluid—it becomes impoverished 
and poor, and in some cases starved, not because 
the patient does not eat, but because what is eat- 
en is not appropriated to the nervous system; 
there are many Causes for this, but Dr. C. W. 
Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills have in 
my hands proved a perfect remedy for this con- 
dition and these diseasee.’’ 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
By mail, two boxes for $1, or six boxes for 
82 50, to any address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Ils Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internr' 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 
Cuas. N. CrRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street, N. 
Y., soleagent for Dr. C.W. Benson’s remedies, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. 


STUDENTS WANTED 322% 


beginners! Farm = a Cyclopedia (1050 
pages 2000 illust’s) Boss book com- 
petition and create sales. TO KILL Send 
for Circulars and Special Terms. Grand chance 


for profitable vacation work for CHERS 


and students. 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 27 Wright’s Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. In writing, name this pa- 
per. ‘ 15-46 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders* Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


DR. BENSON'S WHEW BEMEDY 








AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 














iB Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 


No charge for consultation by 


mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
oy i wth 
of his own experience; they are 
jhe only known means of per- 
manent cure.”’—, +? 


ev. T. P. CHILD 











5 to $20 prince” signs samt nert 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 


There are in attendance at this institution this 


term 
951 STUDENTS. 


Next term begins April 17,closes June 2. Clases 
or private. Send for calendar with full particu- 
lars. E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


L. W.SEELY, 


Solicitor of Patents, 


& Orrice Cor. 5TH anv F Sts. 
Address Lock Box 1. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
—o— 


Patents procured, trade marks and labels reg- 
istered, and existing patents reissued. Prelim- 
inary examinations made, assignments, etc., 
prepared, and all business with the patent office 
transacted. Nocirculars. Full information by 
correspondence. 14-12 ly 





Best School Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 
arents. Send 3 cent stamp for sample card. 
Packages of 50 sent post-paid for 20 three eent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to 8. S. McBride, West Farming- 
ton, Ohio. 14-9 10t 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 


ProFr. Brrrs is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
public men in this country. 

Write for special 16-page circular, giving a 
large list of references and other information. 


210 & 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 
14-5 








W.M. THOM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patterns & Models, 


(WOOD OR METAL. ) 
Drafting a Specialty. 


918 N. 2ist street, St. Louis. 


Take Cass Avenue or 10th and llth St. cars. 
xv-26t . 





For tocents we willsend 
a OUISa: sample copy of the St. 


Louis Magazine, and a 


beautiful This Ma- 
set of Pic- I LLUSTRATE Deazine is 
ture cards. nowin its 


13th year, and is a won- 

der for the price §r. « MAGAZINE 
ear. It is handsomely J 

illustrated, original Stories, Poems, Illustrated 

Fashions, and useful Family Reading. 


Address “’ GILMORE,213 N.8.St.,St.Louis,Mo. 
15-4t 





Fast and Safe. 


The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway 
have put on alimited express for New York, 
leaving Union Depot at 7:50 a. m., arriving at 
grand central depot, New York City, 6:30 p. 
m. next day, making the distance in 

THRTY-THREE HOURS 
and forty minutes, from four to six hours 
better time than any other route. Passen- 
gers on this train take breakfast and dinner 
in the 
SUPERB DINING-CARS 

of thisline. For tickets call at Grand Union 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth Street, cor. 
of Pine. H.C. Townsend, General Passen- 
ger Agent. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers,mothers or 
children, Thousands yetentit!:d. Pensionsgiven Ou 
for loss of finger,toe.eye or rupture, varicose veins f 

nm 





or any e ousands of pensioners a 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS Soldiers 
land warrants proce boughtand sold. Soldiers F 
and heirsapply for gout rights at once. Send® 
and Bounty Jaws. blanks and asicwstoae "We 
° and ins tions, 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 


fistees NW. Ettzmerald @ Cp: Pression g 


procured for Inventors. 
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To School Directors. 


More than Ten Years ago Oak Grove School was furnished with the 


PATENT GOTHIC DESKS AND SEATS, 








Size 5. 


Back Seat Size 1, 
+o start the rows witb 


Notwithstanding the very rough usage they have sometimes received, 
the only break of any kind was one of the small hinge bolts, which 5 cents 


Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2 Desk, Size 1. 


would replace. With that exception, all are as solid and strong as the day 
they were purchased. They doubtless will last 25 years longer. 
H. C. LANTERMAN, School Treasurer, 
Town 5, Range 8, Madison County, Illinois. 





SLATED PAPER 


—FOR—. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


BLACK BOARDS 


LATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


Please read the following late Endorsement:, 
CortumsiA, Mo., Sept. 5th, 1881. 


B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. 
pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 


et you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
ed of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


act, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
ounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
ss it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. 


Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 


President Stephen’s College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 


ed for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information; Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
hools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 
OVER) 70% CKestnut St., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











Aids to School Discipline. 


Mus Many Lx, Newport, Ark., Pror. A. B. Crump of Pine Bluff, 


writes us under date of June 15, ’81, 
as follows: “I received the school 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils are 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I have never seen any- 
thing stimulate pupils so much. I 


just as you recommended it. 


not do my work without plenty of 
BLACKBOARDS, 





them,” fully fills the bill.” 


The increase in the number of 


Send also your 


Slated Paper, | 


Ark., in a recent letter says: “I 
bought of you last year, slated paper 
for Blackboards, and found it to be 
Please 
fill the following order, etc. I could 


would not eg any account do without|and your slated paper exactly and 


Which Way To-Day? 


THE POPULAR 









" Extends the advantages of its 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS! 


To Passengers going 


East, Northeast, 
North, Northwest, 
West, and Southwest. 


The important features of this line are its 
Unequaled Through Car 
System, 

Running Palate Sleeping Cars daily from ST. 
LOUIS to New York, Boston, Chichgo, Omaha, 
Ottumwa, Kansas City, and all intermediate 


points. 73-New and Elegant Superb Dining 
Cars attached to through trains, in which first- 
class mea's are served at 75 Cents. 





For Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, etc., call at 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J C.GAULT, 
Gen’] Manager. 





“> TOWNSEND, 
en’l Pass’r Agent. 





Hilinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No.3, Daily, 

Train 1, Daily with Through 

STATIONS except Sunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 





Orleans. 
Leave Chicago...... 8.404. m. 8.30 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p. m. 3.55 a.m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.05 a.m. 10.50 a. m 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40 a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 1u.40 a. m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3u p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan........ 12.65 p. m. 8.30a.m. 
Arrive Memphis. . 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40. m. 4.00 p.m. 
Leave Jackson, Wen 40.456... ©  fececcace- 
Arrive Mobile, Ala. 1.50a@. Mm. ==... eseeeeee 
Arrive Gr. Junction12.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p. m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p-m. 3.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss f.40 a. m. 5.40 a.m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00 a. m. 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 P: ‘m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00 a. the 
second morning (384% hours). This is 81 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New eed _ 8 hours quicker time 
than ote any other ro 

—That Train aber 8, leavin Cateage at 

8:30 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of eco 8 ss apd to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6 

NOTE~That p assengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
eos train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 

3 also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


8:20 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
— weare thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 

cengere can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m., and 

in at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

pectfully, A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger ‘Agent. 

THOS. gy vial General Northern Passenger 

Agent, © hicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 





JOHN J. SPROULL,*°General_ Agt., New York. 


A Revolution in Photography, 


A new process. Sure and simple. Those who 
secure territory and outfits now will make from 
$20 to $50 per week. No previous knowledge of 
photography necessary. Business suitable for 
everybody. Send 25 cts. for sample photos, 
town right and full information to Carl Schultze, 
Practical Photographer, 237 Grand street, N. Y. 
15-4 It 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad! 


“Bvansville soute.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, | Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus im 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 





No other line can 





And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information cal. 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. b&.F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLYy LINE 


running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, an 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 





Ticket Agent. General Manager. 
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TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts, Oil Paintings, Frames , 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and | 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
D. Catalogue sent Free. 


. HH. 
311 ¥. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. WA TE 
2t VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


| 4-71 


BEATTYS BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 6 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


PRICE, delivered on board cars 
m here, with Stool, Book and Music(a 90 00 
1 complete musical outfit) for ONLY ‘ 

Gay demand woatganinp) Working maghts by Ksisote ieee Eicher ae 


style promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank D. 
- - rs oucy Order, 








Lig! 
tter, or by Express Prepaid. rd setae 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OB MONEY REFUNLED 


if the Beethoven Orgun, after one year’s use, does not give you entire sa jon, ki udiy 
return itat my expense and | will propmtly refund you the $9@ with interest. Notuing 
ean be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have it introduced into every 
home in this country. Every one sold is eure to sell another, Often 50 wales ean be traced 
from the first one introduced. All that is asked of the purchasers after giving the instru- 
mga a fairtrial, kindly bring Senta te see it and — musical effects, i no agente, 

oO warerooms in cities (selling direct only), I rely solely on the merits of the Beetho- 
> to for i and kind words from satinded purchasers, which | am proud to say 


i THE BEETHOVEN CASE. 

[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; bepth, 24 inches.) I, as the cut shows, the most 
mo greeny ever made. The view is of a walnut cane, hiy polished, and ornamented 
with gold, but when preferxed, you can order an ebonized case in pure black, inlay oi na- 
mentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, now very fashionable, and is furnishe:' 
et the same price. When ordering, specify definitely which case is wanted. The design 
areaiikeend no case as beautiful was ever Ry upon the market for any such money, even 
when ordinary music—as used by other bufldere—wes put in them. Read the folie wir 
Soprtien of Beste ont Btop Cop inattons carefully, and then give this more than libers 

y ordering one. The World ean not equal Be , 
any @ the money asked. st a 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden T ceeds. 
It contains 6 Octaves, 10 full sets of sees Seeeee — 





(1) Menual 


be 18 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) Dulciana, % feet tone; (4) 
Cello, & feet tone; (5) French Hora, & feet 6 
Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone} “8 Viola’ Dolce by feet Caen a viet ag ym NY 


Violiua, 4 fee 
Piccola, 4 feet tone ; also, Coupler Harmonique, H: 
ox Humaaa, Vox Jubliants end other grand acccen ry offecta. a iaaeaien 


+ tone; 
preasione, 


27. STOPS! (ont 13,0") 
re are no Reed Organs made in this country but what when the stops are ) wrong, 


some will give no sound, hencc are then dummies. 
Beethoven is of practical use. 
mta, There are 14 


: } If used as directed every stop in the 
Don’t be deceived by misrepresentations of Monopolists or 
perfect combinations on this organ, equal to 14 common organs 

Nl effect cannot be produced with less than 27 


r manufacturer. 
E , STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 

9) Colio, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Basa (5) Bourdon, (6) Saaaphone, (7) 

Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapeson, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione (11) French Horn, 12) 

#o) ine, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) 

Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler Harmonique, (22) Orchesiral Forte, (23) 

Grand Orgab Knee Stop, (2%) kight Knee Stop, (25) Automatic jalve Stop, (25) Right Duplex 

, (27) Lett Dupiex Damper. 

T E t i R oa eater oe am, my swept hay entirely destroyce¢ }~ 

re, nuthing bu es remaining where was one of the ce 

factories of the kind in the world. ” 

Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out the firs 

relic where it stood, and by the aid of vast capital, perfe« 

knowlodge of was wanted, and kind words of? cheertrom thousands, I was enabled ir 

be put On steam and start more weer genet | in a larger and better equipped Factor; 

than ever on thesame ground. The present esta lishment covers nearly 4 acres of space 

and is now turning out a larger number of better instruments daily than ever before, 

sekieveoment ie unsurpasse: im the Bietecy of enie le ey 

lam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN pe $00) at the rate of over 1,000 ver 

month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of $20 


EDISOW’S ELECTRIC LIGHTsS, 


F 


Gir 


= the only Orvan and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders promptly 
for this style as I have now with a M0-horse power engine, driving over 100 wood-workil.; 
— machines in their construction. 


E R ¥ _By the addition of the very latest approved wood- 
e Working machinery, (which no old establishment has), 
vast Capital, a new factory built after long experience of the wants todo work well and 


WALNUT IZED ( LAID) CASE BSIRED. economics! the addition of private switches and railroad tracks to the various door: 
won 8 ERE wD as 45 D of the factories, J am now enabled to build better instruments for leas money than ever 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 2 inches. before, and my patrons have all the advantages of these facilities. 

t?To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washi m, see for themselves. My manufactory is open to visitors always. (Five) $5 
allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase, Comeanyway. Youare welcome. A free coach with polite attendants, meetsalltrains. If you can not call, write for cata- 
logue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by co ondence, and I know you will be delighted with the instrument. Mee do 
not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be doing them o ronk service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address or call uppn DANIEL F. BEATTY,Washington, New Jersey. 


wHrHERE TT is. 


CORRECT MAP OF THE 


GREAT BURLINCTON ROUTE 


‘CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD,) 
Showing beyond al! doubt that It Is the Direct Route to take when 


— 


th ot 








Nail 


GOING EAST AND WEST 


Entire Trains composed of el t Day Coaches, Parlor Cars with Reclining 
Chairs (seats Free), Smoking Cars with Revolving Chairs, Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars and the famous C., B. & Q. Dining Cars are run daily to and 
from Chicago dud Kansas City and Chicago and Council Bluffs. No chaage 
of Cars to and from e' é and Des Moines, Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchisen, 
Topeka and Lincoiz. All connections are made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE —is universally admitted to be the 


GOING NORTH AND SOUTH 
Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pallman Palace Sleeping Cars 
are run daily to and from St. Louis and Bock Island. and Pullman Sleepers 
through via Dubuque and La Crosse te St. Paul and Misneapolis; Pul)man 
Sleepers to and from St. Louis and Burlington. connectisg w -, © RB. 
& N. Through Traias in Union Depot for Cedar ds. Albert Lea. St. Paul 
and Minn lis; Parlor Cars with Beclining Chairs to and from St. 
Louis and Peoria. Only one change between St. Louis and Des Moines, 
lowa, and Lincoln, Nebraska. 





CABFIELD’S 
Speeches! 


With a memorial Supplement containing trib. 
utes of affection and appreeiatiou paid by many 
great orators. 

Every intelligent person wants to read thes 
living thoughtsof our late President on Philos, 
ophy, Religie, Morality, Politics, Business, 
Science and Education. 

It is a volume of 751 octavo pages. Price, 
cloth, $3.00; -ibrary, $3.75; half-morocco, gill 
edges, $5.00. 

Agents wan‘ed everywhere. Circulars free; 
Outfit 75cents. Address at once, 

JOHN BURNS, Publisher, 
717 and 119 Olive Street, St. Loui 





Tue American TEACHERS’ Bureat 
—Supplies teachers of every grade tf 
Colleges, Schools and Families 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Louis Rererences :—Hon. 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rey 
Wn. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washingto 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, S. J 
President St. Louis University ; J. } 
Merwin, editor American Journal 
Education; Hon. Nathan Cole, Ey 


| Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hui 


son, Collector of St. Louis. 
Address C. H. Evans & Co., 
706 Chestnut St., Louis. 


Catalogues on A pplicatio 








Part I.—Mathematical Instruments, 160 pp. 

Part II.—Optical Instruments and Microscope 

144 pp. 

Part III —Magic Lanterns and Slides, 112 pp. 

Part IV.—Philosophical and Chemical Appa 
tus, 19% pp. JAS.W. QUEEN &CO., 

Xv-23t 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 

















National Teachers’ Agenc 


Schools supplied with first-class teachers wi 
outcharge. Agents wanted throughout the U 
ted States. Teachers will find the central lo 
tion and the ‘‘Mutual Plan’’ of this agency m 
it the best avente to situations in the West 
Seuth. Send stamp for apeicetion se to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cincinnati, Ohie 

School supnlies‘at a large discount. Agel 
for the Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, 
85 cents. Send stamp for circular, and le 
how to increase your income. 14-12 ly 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHEI 


Will consult their sa ares if they cons 
the 











CLAREMONT ANUFACTURING 
-CLAREMONT, N. H., 


Before they make Contracts for the 


Malking of Books. 


xv-12t 


‘SCHOOL CARD$ 


For reporting monthly. Samples free. ' 
cent each. Lastaterm. Albion Card Co., 
Albion, Michig 


Good Printing at Reasonable R 
SLAWSON & CO, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTEI 


8. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE 
ST. LOUIS. | 





Estimates of cost 
any kind of Printing] 
Binding furnished 





FINEST pomreee RAILROAD IN THE WORLD FOR ALL CLASSES OF TRAVEL. 
—— , 84 Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager, Chicago, PERCEVAL LOWELL. General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 











